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Support Your Local YWrban League 


The National Urban League and its forty-six affiliates throughout the country are planning today 
for the Negro's tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the economic structure of tomorrow's America 
will depend upon the plans and the program followed today. You can render assistance to Negroes 
and service to your entire community by supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the 


under-privileged. 
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THE MISSISSIPP| CONDEMNATION 


WO scathing communications, one ad- 

dressed to Governor Paul B. Johnson and 

the other directed to President Roosevelt, 

reflect the temper of millions of citizens who 

strongly protest the lynching of three of their 

fellow Americans in the State of Mississippi dur- 
ing the week of October 11, 1942. 

The letter addressed to Governor Johnson of 
Mississippi by Lester B. Granger, executive sec- 
retary of the National Urban League, says in 
part: 

“Americans of both races ‘n all parts of the 
country were . . . revolted over this mob re- 
version from civilized standards. They were 
shocked . . . at realizing that American citizens 
would deliberately offer to the world so damn- 
ing an indictment of American democracy at a 
time when the future of this country literally 
hangs in the balance. 

“These mob murders have struck a terrific 
blow at the cause of freedom in two ways— 
through affecting unfavorably the morale of our 
Negro soldiers and citizens, and through raising 
the question in the minds of our colored Allies 
in other lands regarding the brand of democracy 
for which this country is really fighting. We can 
be sure that Axis propagandists are making as 
profitable use of this happening as they have 
made of other instances of racial conflict during 
the ‘ast year. 

“Negro soldiers are now in the Solomon 
Islands and New Guinea, as well as in India, 
Australia and Africa. It is more tragic than iron- 
ical that they will learn what is happening to 
democracy at home as they stand ready to die 
for it abroad.” 

From Walter White, executive secretary of 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, went the following wire ad- 
dressed to the President : 

“Three lynchings within five days in Mis- 
sissippi are as much sabotage of our nation’s 
war effort as a bomb in an airplane factory or 
a shipyard. Nothing augers and embitters thir- 
teen million Negroes like lynching. Nothing de- 
lights the Axis powers more. Nothing damages 
America so much in her dealings with Brazil, 
China and India. The Mississippi mobs gave 
important aid to Tokio in her task of holding 
millions of colored peoples in the Far East. The 
National Association for the Advancement of 
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Colored People calls upon our Federal Govern. 

ment under your leadership to act swiftly against 

mob violence not only for the protection of 

elementary rights of Negro citizens but for the 

safety of the nation itself in this critical hour ” 
* * 


In spite of the action taken by Governor Pai! 
B. Johnson and Attorney General Francis Bic- 
dle in the lynchings of the three Americans dur- 
ing the week of October 11, the State of Mibssis- 
sippi stands condemned before the United Na- 
tions, and all of the oppressed peoples of the 
world, as a traitor to the democratic ideals set 
forth in the declaration of war for the Four 
Freedoms, and as enunciated in the Atlantic 
Charter. 


THE NEGRO IN THE INNER COUNCILS 


NY public sentiment favoring the with- 
drawal of the Brotherhood of Sleeping 


Car Porters from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is ill-advised. 

It is true that there is much to be deplored 
in the undemocratic and disunifying A. F. of 
L. policies whereby fellow Negro workers are 
either completely barred from membership in 
some locals, or are relegated to all-Negro divi- 
sions in others. But fair-minded observers would 
conclude that the constructive contributions of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters to the 
welfare of Negro workers, and to the whole field 
of race relations in the labor movement, far 
overbalance any manifestations of sentiment- 
ality or narrow public thinking that would favor 
the Brotherhood withdrawing from the A. F. 
of L. 

Whatever progress that has been made in im- 
proving race relations within the ranks of the 
A. F. of L. has stemmed from the cooperation 
between constructive-thinking Negro and white 
leaders within the organization. Looming above 
the twin factors of constructive contributions to 
the welfare of Negro workers and improved race 
relations in the A. F. of L. is the figure of A. 
Philip Randolph. To him go the hard-won 
laurels, for he is the most trusted and vigorous 
pioneer who ever worked to raise the status of 
the Negro in the area of organized labor. His 
years of untiring struggle to organize the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters; his perennial 
appearance before the A. F. of L. conventions 
as International President of the Brotherhood-- 
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challenging the reactionary forces eye to eye, 
point for point—make it vitally essential that 
his organization continue its membership in the 
A. F. of L. For Negro leaders are never stra- 
tegically placed to fight the wrongs committed 
against their racial kin as long as they do not 
have official policy-making and policy-chang- 
ing positions in the offending agency. This holds 
true in all ranks of the labor movement, from 
the locals to the central bodies, on through to 
the national inner councils. 

Organized labor is a symbol of democracy. 
Negro workers need labor leaders around the 
planning board and on the conference floor to 
constantly remind their white fellow leaders of 
their responsibilities to all workers in a democ- 
racy. Negro workers need an overwhelming pub- 
lic sentiment which will reinforce the action of 
their labor leaders and, at the same time, compel 
all ranks of labor to accept the responsibility of 
working shoulder-to-shoulder for labor’s honest 
share in the attainment of the dem<~~=tic ideal. 


WILLKIE REPORT AFTERMAT?* 


ENDELL L. WILLKIE’s radio re- 
port to the American people on his 
31,000-mile trip to Russia, the Mid- 
dle East, and China, serves to dispel doubts in 
certain quarters about the principles of a man 
whose venture into the arena of world affairs 


v 


had been generally regarded as the over-night 
enthusiasms of a mouthy opportunist. 


In his report, Mr. Willkie not only showed 
that he has now come of age in world affairs 
but that his constructive criticism of America’s 
share to date in World War II, and the post- 
war world to follow, give positive hope to the 
oppressed peoples of the earth. 

There is a close relation between what Mr. 
Willkie said in his report and present plans to 
mobilize our nation’s manpower effectively for 
decisive military offense, greater industrial and 
agricultural production, and for the minimum 
services necessary to maintain the civilian eco- 
nomy. There is also a close relation between 
what Mr. Willkie said and the oppressed peoples 
in America whose race, color, creed, or national 
origin prevent them from freely contributing 
their competent manpower to many phases of 
the immediate struggle for post-war freedom. 

A nation-wide campaign by honest, vigorous 
organizations, appealing to Mr. Willkie to use 
the influence of his position as America’s war 
critic to break many of the disastrous bottle- 
necks caused by the race, color, etc., of 
thousands of citizens who stand ready to serve, 
should follow in the wake of the Willkie report. 
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Karenge ya Marenge* 
By COUNTEE CULLEN 


HEREIN are words sublime or noble? What 
Invests one speech with haloed eminence, 

Makes it the sesame for all doors shut, 

Yet in its like sees but impertinence? 

Is it the hue? Is it the cast of eye, 

The curve of lip or Asiatic breath, 


Which mark a lesser place for Gandhi's cry 
Than “Give me liberty or give me death!” 


Is Indian speech so quaint, so weak, so rude, 
So like its land, enslaved, denied, and crude, 
That men who claim they fight for liberty 
Can hear this battle-shout impassively, 

Yet to their arms with high resolve have sprung 
At those same words cried in the English tongue? 


* Do or die . . . Gandhi. 
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Nathan Straus iavoked the wrath of 
Southern Bourbonism and was penalized 
for it when he insisted upon taking Negroes out 
of clapboard hovels and putting them into brick 
houses with central heating, running hot and 
cold water. As head of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority (now the Federal Public 
Housing Authority) he fought a good fight for 
a democratic way but was finally done in by 
minions of the feudal system, and deserted by 
their Northern counterparts. Done in, but not 
before he had rehoused 37,000 Negro families, 
numbering nearly 113,000 persons; nor before 
he had enabled some 300 Negro men and wo- 
men to find employment on the management 
staffs of 80 projects; nor before he had seen 
that Negro construction workers had earned 
more than $15,000,000 in wages. 

When he handed his keys to the President on 
January 5, 1942, Nathan Straus wrote: “Today, 
the ownership and operation of slums is still one 
of the largest and most profitable industries in 
America. This industry has decreed that the 
successful USHA public housing program must 
stop; they have decided that the hour to strike 
is now. They are determined to end the USHA 
program—not because it is a failure but be- 
cause it is a success.” 

Soon after the President had accepted the 
resignation Naho News, official publication of 
the National Association of Housing Officials, 
commented: “Amid the babel . . . one fact 
stands clear: Nathan Straus had to resign . . . 
more because he was successful than because 
he had failed. Mr. Straus personally stood firm 
throughout on such vital matters as . . . in- 
sistence on accommodating really low-income 
families, a fair labor policy, an enlightened at- 
titude toward racial problems, etc. . . .” 

Straus did not inaugurate public housing in 
this country. Harold Ickes did that with the 
Housing Division of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration as a spread-the-work measure in the hey- 
day of relief. However, when in 1937 the first 
legislation was enacted establishing the USHA 
and endowing it with a far-reaching philosophy 
of social significance, someone had to cut away 
the trees and lay the groundwork for a program 
upon which Europe had long before embarked. 
Straus was the man chosen. 

To average Americans the thing he was given 
to do was a departure from what they had come 
to consider the ordinary functions of govern- 
ment. To some Southerners and other elements 
hostile to alteration of the status quo—and this 
includes many Northern reactionaries—it was 
nothing short of revolution. The latter viewed 
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L ET’S complete the record! 


Public 
Houser 


No. 


@ By ERNEST E. JOHNSON 


the program from the corner of their eyes lest 
it might make better citizens of the ill-housed to 
whom the President had referred many times. 
They stuck tongues in cheeks when it called for 
public funds, and became bombastic when they 
learned that low-income Negroes also would be 
encouraged to become good neighbors. All this 
and more confronted the new agency, but it 
got going. 
Investment in Citizenship 

The original act said nothing of non-discrim- 
ination either in employment or tenanting. Au- 
tomatically, Straus incurred reactionary resent- 
ment by establishing a policy with regard to 
racial participation. Fortunately he was a man 
of principle and courage, and so interpreted 
democracy as he understood it. And what he 
understood was that a law passed by Congress 
was and is a law for all and not for some. He 
was mindful, too, that the housing he was build- 
ing was an investment in something more than 
brick and mortar. Truly it was an investment 
in citizenship where dividends are payable in 
fealty and love of country, the kind that is being 
put to the test today. It was a long-term in- 
vestment. 
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(Blackstone Studios) 
Nathan Straus, former Administrator of the USHA. 


Therefore, in the establishment of policy 
Straus held that the racial pattern of a neigh- 
borhood selected for a slum-clearance housing 
development should not be disturbed upon com- 
pletion of the project. (War housing is being 
built on heretofore vacant land, i.e., in areas 
lacking any and all racial complexion.) This 
meant that in those areas where integration 
existed there was no need to alter the arrange- 
meat, and that the approximate number of units 
held by a racial minority prior to demolition 
should find duplication in the development. For 
example, in October, 1941, Lafayette Gardens 
in Jersey City, N. J., was about to be opened. 
The annual report of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People for 
1941 covers ensuing events in this way and 
thereby reveals how national policy was imple- 
mented by courageous local action : 


“. . . colored families who had lived in the 
area for more than thirty years in harmony with 
white residents were not being admitted. Tele- 
grams were immediately dispatched to United 
States Housing Administrator Straus and Jersey 
City Mayor Frank Hague, protesting this dis- 
crimination, and replies were received from both 
promising action to alleviate the situation. 
Mayor Hague directed the Jersey City Hous- 
ing Authority to abandon its plan to house the 


colored and white families in separate projects, 
insisting that Negroes be permitted to live in the 
Lafayette Gardens. 

“During the first week in December, one 
Negro family was selected to move into the 
project, and attempted mob action to prevent 
their occupancy was prevented when local police 
broke up a (white protest) mass meeting. A 
petition for permission to stage a march on the 
office of the Housing Authority submitted by 
the white tenants was also refused. The Negro 
family moved in without further disturbance, 
and the JCHA issued a statement that it is a 
federal policy that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion on account of race or color in the United 
States public housing program and that it in- 
tends to follow this policy.” 

Negro Labor Safeguards Created 

Site selection was the first hurdle. Straus be- 
lieved also that skilled Negroes should help 
build these public houses. Local housing au- 
thorities were required to insert in all construct- 
ion contracts for government-aided projects a 
provision that payment to Negro workers of cer- 
tain minimum percentages of the total amount 
paid under the contract for such labor be con- 
sidered evidence that the contractor had not 
discriminated against Negro labor. These per- 
centages were based primarily on census data. 

Some of the powerful building trades unions 
of the American Federation of Labor were re- 
luctant about going along and so found suitable 
means of preventing or circumventing the full 
enforcement of this policy. Of notable mention 
is the threat of Administrator Straus made in 
1939 to stop payments on a project under con- 
struction in Houston, Texas, because skilled 
Negro workmen were denied employment. 
Representatives of the Texas Congressional dele- 
gation had to drop in one day and produce a 
mailed fist with the threat to withhold future 
funds from the agency unless he relented. Pres- 
sure is like that even if the Negro is just begin- 
ning to learn that it can work both ways. 

Nevertheless, a summary of wages paid Negro 
workers on government-aided projects up to 
March 31, 1942, reveals that a grand total of 
$17,369,437.29 had been earned by skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers. This figure 
represents 12.7 percent of wages paid to all 
workers. The bulk of this income went to those 
in the semi-skilled and unskilled categories, they 
receiving more than $13,500,000 or 30.8 per- 
cent, while skilled mechanics got nearly $4,- 
000,000 or 4.12 percent of the total wages paid 
skilled mechanics. And adaptation of this labor 
requirement in contracts has been applied to all 
war housing projects developed by the Federal 
Public Housing Authority. 
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Until March some 342 urban projects had 
been opened for occupancy of which 114 had 
some Negro tenants. A breakdown of the 114 
shows that 66 were exclusively for Negroes 
while 48 were jointly occupied by Negroes and 
whites or other tenants. The air-cooled think- 
ing of the North at one extreme and the 
“mouthful of cornbread” drawl of the South at 
the other indeed must have been influences in 
the determination of the several patterns of 
segregation that had to be recognized. What 
else! Some of the developments are divided 
into sections specifically assigned by race. Others 
provide separate buildings scattered throughout 
the development. In some there is neither segre- 
gation nor discrimination while still others have 
the combination of separate and mixed areas. 

The American Way in Action 

Exactly 14 of the 48 projects in the joint oc- 
cupancy group reflect a “no-holds-barred” 
policy of selection. They are located in Los 
Angeles and Oakland, Cal.; New Britain, 
Conn.; New York City; Akron, Ohio; Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Seattle, Wash. 
A liberalized Southern element somehow did 
permit the establishment below the Mason and 
Dixon Line of three projects out of the 48, but 
bisected racially. Charleston and Columbia, 
S. C., and Lexington, Ky., take the bow. The 
harmony existing in all where there is even the 
slightest degree of mixing is a personal tribute to 
the man and a vote for the “it-can-be-done” 
school of thought about the American Way. 

Housing for Negroes was not sufficient. 
Straus considered that a government project 
should be operated by those qualified among 
the governed. Of 
course, it was to be 
expected that much 
contrary thinking 
would be encountered. 
He made the initial 
step in his own front- 
yard. During the life 
of the USHA Negroes 
have been employed 
in the central agency 
and regional offices in 
both technical and 
professional capacities 
such as architect, con- 
struction engineer, 
management auditor 
and supervisor, attor- 
ney, liaison consultant 
in land acquisition, 
and project planner. 
The example of the 
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An interior view of Samuel Morris Homes, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Administrator ia this respect in time found repeti- 
tion in the attitude of local housing authorities 
which gave employment to Negroes in such 
positions as building and materials inspector, 
construction engineer, chief and consultant arch- 
itect, draftsman and landscaper, housing man- 
ager and aides, and right down the list to pho- 
tographers, accountants and sundry office and 
maintenance capacities from the highest to the 
lowest. 


Over 100 Negro Manage:s 


Somehow the question invariably arises in 
connection with an all-Negro or “mixed” project 
where Negroes are in greater proportion: Will 
a Negro be appointed manager? According to 
data available as of July 31, 125 public housing 
projects are managed by 113 Negro managers, 
aides, or persons with similar titles. Eight proj- 
ects in this group, although primarily tenanted 
by Negro families, have some degree of occu- 
pancy by white or other tenants. 


In June, Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia ap- 
pointed Frank R. Crosswaith, well-known 
labor organizer, to membership on the New 
York City Housing Authority. “High time,” 
said Harlem. The Mayor may have had 
other reasons, but the Crosswaith appointment, 
however belated, was nonetheless the fulfillment 
of a policy enunciated by Straus in the early 
days of the USHA when he observed that it 
seemed “fitting, proper, and reasonable that one 
member of the local authority should be a mem- 
ber of that race” where the Negro population 


occupying slum areas was large. The National 
(Continued on Page 344) 
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INCE 1934, Alpha Kappa Alpha, National 
S Greek Letter Sorority, has financed and 

conducted a free Health Service for Un- 
derprivileged Negro Tenant Farmers and Share- 
croppers in Rural Mississippi. 

In conducting these Health Clinics, well 
trained workers including physicians, teachers, 
nurses, social service workers, dentists and re- 
search studeats have made an intensive study of 
social and economic conditions affecting the 
Negro. These workers have in most cases come 
from sections of America north of the Mason 
and Dixon Line. Some of the experiences they 
have had, the insults to which they have been 
subjected while traveling and living in the 
South, the studies they have made showing the 
limited or lack of educational opportunity for 
Negroes there, the exploitation of Negro work- 
ers, their inability to get just and fair trials at 
court and other undemocratic practices, are 
largely responsible for the launching by Alpha 
Kappa Alpha of its second large scale venture 

the “Non-Partisan Council on Public Af- 
fairs.” 

One of the incorporators of the National 
Sorority, Miss Norma E. Boyd, a teacher in the 
Public Schools of Washington, D. C., and a 
member of the National Health Committee of 
A.K.A., persuaded Xi Omega and Alpha, 
Alumni and Undergraduate Chapters, also of 
that city and Howard University, that some 
medium of concerted expression of the ideals 
aad hopes of the Negro throughout America, 
should be established in Washington, the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

She also convinced them that no amount of 
relief given to Negroes in the South, or else- 
where, would be of any permanent social value 
until Negroes throughout America are given 
an equal opportunity to participate freely and 
fully, as American citizens in the economic, poli- 
tical and educational life of America. 


Miss Boyd emphasized the fact that Wash- 
ington, D. C., the seat of our National Govern- 
ment, with its established prejudices and dis- 
criminatory practices, draws the pattern that is 
copied by the entire country. 

Under the guidance of Miss Boyd, who is a 
graduate of Howard University, the two Chap- 
ters launched in 1938 what was then known 
as the “Non-Partisan Lobby for Economic and 
Democratic Rights.” 

The purposes set forth at that time by this 
lobby were: To serve as a clearing house in de- 
termining what is happening to the Negro under 
present legislative policies. 

To serve as a direct agency for acting upon 
the problems which are revealed after interpret- 
ing the facts and effects of present national 
legislation. 

To draw into active cooperation some of the 
other civic, political, human welfare and fra- 
ternal groups in the fight for politico-socio and 
economic justice for the Negro. 

Briefly sum:narized, it was an effort to raise 
the status of the Negro people through educa- 
tion and active participation in civic, political 
and economic activities. 

The Non-Partisan Lobby chose as its first 
task : 

A thorough study of the Federal Civil Service 
with a view to recommendations, so that dis- 
criminatory practices might be curtailed and 
Negroes may benefit more with opportunities 
from Civil Service employment. 

An exhaustive review of Farm Security Meas- 
ures so that such information may be made 
available to Negroes in farm areas. 

An intensive investigation of voting qualifi- 
cations and practices in our United States, in 
order to create an awareness that intelligent 
Participation in civic affairs, voting, etc., is a 
privilege as well as a duty. 

At the close of 1939, the group summarized 
its efforts for the year as follows: 

Aided in securing procedural justice in the 
Keys brutality case. 

Supported the American Youth Act through 


_a memorandum submitted to the Senate Sub- 


Committee on Labor and Education. 

Presented a Brief on Taxation before the 
Senate Committee on Finance, in which the ap- 
plication of the principle of “Ability to Pay,” 
was demanded. 

Worked for the expansion of the Public 
Works program so as to include more Negroes. 

Established two propositions in the fight for 
minimum wages for women in the laundry 
industry. 

Took a forefront position in the fight for suf- 
frage in the District of Columbia. 
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The Non-Partisan Lobby first employed 
William P. Robinson, an able young lawyer, 
as its representative. 

He spent much time studying the various gov- 
ernmental agencies and their operations, doing 
research, etc., while the Committee attempted 
to disseminate information to the masses 
through various organizations on new Iegisla- 
tion. 

The Lobby Committee sent out circulars ap- 
praising Chapters and other organizations 
throughout the country of measures, bills, chan- 
nels for action, causes of action, etc. So far- 
reaching were the activities of the Lobby group 
that at the National Convention held in Boston 
in December 1939, representatives of the vari- 
ous governmental agencies, F.S.A., Housing 
Authority, W.P.A., and others were invited and 
participated in panel discussions on their work 
as related to the Negro. 

The National Organization, not thoroughly 
sold to the Lobby Project, gave the Committee 
$1,000 to assist with its work. 

With courage Miss Boyd and her committee 
continued. Each year at the National Conven- 
tion the Lobbyists perform their task within 
their own group by “Lobbying for the Lobby.” 

There are those members of Alpha Kappa 
Alpha as well as non-members who ask the 
question, “Is financing a lobby the job of a 
sorority’? “Should a sorority take such an 
active part in politics’? The answer has come 
in part in the statement that, as college women 
comprising but a scant 15 percent of the entire 
Negro population, responsibility for leadership 
and guidance for the masses rests with this 
small group. 

For some time women have been establishing 
trends for the entire Nation ; it is therefore time- 
ly that a group of Negro women are the first 
to recognize the need for some organized body 
to be responsible for making articulate the 
wishes and ideals of the Negro people. 

Being a woman’s organization a woman was 
appointed on salary as a full-time lobbyist. The 
name became “National Non-Partisan Council 
on Public Affairs,” and a budget of $6,000 was 
given the committee to assist with its work dur- 
ing 1942. Regional chairmen were appointed 
to function with local committees in all sections 
of the United States. 

The advent of a Negro woman lobbyist cre- 
ated quite a stir in political circles, so much so 
that one Washington daily newspaper remarked, 
“Something new in Washington, A Negro Wo- 
man Lobbyist.” 

Although the work of the Non-Partisan Coun- 
cil has been far reaching, it has not been as easy 
as results might seem to indicate. Some of the 
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difficulties encountered are shown by the fol- 
lowing incidents: 

The United Women’s Organization called a 
meeting of all organizations at the Sulgrave Club 
in Washington, D. C. The Non-Partisan Coun- 
cil’s representative was the only Negro present. 
After the usual consternation created in cases 
of this kind, one representative asked, “Are 
Negroes to be invited to participate in the meet- 
ing?” The response, “If this is to be a pattern- 
setting meeting for the rest of the women in 
America to follow, then surely it is the respon- 
sibility of the women present and others who 
may yet be included, to correctly set this pat- 
tern by inviting all women to participate re- 
gardless of race.” The Negro representative 
was elected to the Executive Committee of the 
organization. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
called together the heads of National Organiza- 
tions at the Biltmore Hotel in New York City 
for the purpose of setting in motion an “all-out 
volunteer effort for National Defense.” The 
Non-Partisan Council felt that Negro women 
should be represented and for the sake of the 
millions of Negroes in America, this statement 
should be written into the program: “Promo- 
tion of tolerance towards racial and minority 
groups, and education in citizenship for young 
people.” After more than two hours’ discussion 
a decision was reached to include the statement 
in its program. 

National Defense Issues 

When the Senate Committee met last May to 
consider the Bill “To Establish a Woman's 
Auxiliary Reserve in the Navy,” the Council’s 
representative appeared in behalf of over 800,- 
000 Negro women in the United States as rep- 
resented by membership in the Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority and the National Council of 
Negro Women. 

The Senate Committee was told that “Negro 
Women want to serve their country. They are 
ready, willing and able to give their all for 
America. We are asking that they have the 
opportunity to serve their country as an in- 
tegrated unit rather than a segregated one. They 
do not want any restrictions placed on the man- 
ner of their service.” 

A request was made that the following 
amendment be inserted under Section 501 at 
the end of line 5: “Provided that in the selec- 
tion and appointment and classification of wo- 
men under the Act, and in the interpretation 
and execution of provisions of the Act no dis- 
tinction shall be made on the basis of color.” 

Releases were sent to the various state or- 
ganizations advising them to write to their Sen- 
ators urging them to vote for the amendment. 
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Women's Interest Section of the War Department 

This section is designed to keep up the morale 
of the mothers, wives, and civilians at home by 
letting them know just what the boys in camp 
are doing, are eating, and about their welfare 
in general. This department also aids the War 
Department by giving suggestions as to how to 
keep the morale of the boys in the Army and 
the citizenry higher. At the latest report the 
National Council of Negro Women and the 
Non-Partisan Council had not succeeded in get- 
ting a Negro woman included in the pro- 
gram. 


The Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor claims primary concern for the welfare 
of phases of life vital to American womanhood. 
It sets the work standards and forms policies for 
wage-earning women. The Non-Partisan Coun- 
cil had worked diligently and continuously to 
convince the Director of the Women’s Bureau 
as well as the Secretary of Labor that it is es- 
sential that Negro women have representation 
in that Bureau in the person of well qualified 
and capable Negro women. The excuses made 
to the Council have been met, even to sendiag 
in lists of names of well qualified Negro women 
on Civil Service rolls. The efforts to date have 
not produced the desired result. 


The Non-Partisan Council works for the wel- 
fare of Negroes and not for women alone. The 
Civil Rights Committee, the President's Com- 
mittee on Fair Emplyoment Practice, Federal 
Civil Service, Consumer Interest Division of 
National Defénse, Nutrition Conference, legis- 
lative matters such as the Hospital Construction 
Bill, the Geyer-Pepper Anti-Poll Tax Bill, Mur- 
ray Health Bill, Federal Aid to Education Bill, 
Senate Resolution No. 75, are but a few of the 
important matters to which the Non-Partisan 
Council directs its attention and energies. 


The Non-Partisan Council led the fight as 
well as cooperated with other organizations in 
the following instances: Investigation into the 
War Department Stenographic Pool (a small 
segregated room to which Negro stenographers 
were assigned after they had been qualified for 
positions. following Civil Service examinations. 
They were not assigned to any division of the 
War Department but were required to type a 
manual over and over again, or cut stencils, 
or remain idle). 


Department of Recreation, Health and Welfare 


Protesting that the one Negro in that depart- 
ment was inadequate representation for 80,000 
soldiers and millions of Negro people. 


The United States Employment Service 

Asking that they set standards aimed at 
breaking down barriers against the Negro in in- 
dustry. 

To keep informed on National issues and 
movements that arise daily requires an alert and 
well trained staff. Attendance at sessions of 
Congress, and appearance before the Senate and 
the House, Committee hearings alone, require 
vigilance, much research as well as facilities for 
disseminating information. It requires member- 
ship in many organizations of various kinds, 
plus an expense account to permit the lobby- 
ist freedom in extending such courtesies as 
are necessary. 

This group of Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority 
and other leaders, aware that for seventy-five 
years the American Negro has been without the 
type of representation in the Nation’s Capital 
that will insure the protection of his interests, 
maintains an office and corps of workers to give 
this protection today. 

In this era when group action, or pressure 
techniques are most effective, it is up to the 
Negro to provide and use that technique wisely 
for his own interests. 

The very peculiar and strategic position of 
the American Negro at the present time de- 
mands that he seek to have his interest placed 
on an American basis—for racial hatreds are 
contagious. 

The following statements taken from the 
Mirror Creed adopted by the Council are sym-. 
bolic and form the philosophy by means of 
which the Non-Partisan Council on Public Af- 
fairs operates: 

“I believe in the Constitution of the United 
States of America, and the safeguards estab- 
lished therein, which provide for the inalienable 
rights of all its citizens. 

“TI believe that every American citizen should 
honor and cherish the Democratic ideals of our 
Government, and is obligated to help bring them 
into fruition. 

“I believe that I should do everything in my 
power to influence public opinion toward fair- 
ness to the Negro and all other minorities in 
National Defense and local and State Govern- 
ment. 

“I believe that America should be not only 
an arsenal but an example of Democracy which 
gives equal opportunity to all its citizens. 

“T believe that I am ‘My Brother’s Keeper,’ 
and as such that I am obligated to expend my 
energies and talents for the alleviation of want, 
suffering, and discrimination where ever they 
exist.” 
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HAT may have been initiated as a 
W purely democratic, politically timely 

gesture on the part of Great Britain 
toward its colonies has ended as a personal tri- 
umph for the colored musician, Rudolph Dun- 
bar, and a racial advancement as well, for now 
Duabar’s name is well known in the musical 
world. Only a few months ago his work was 
unheralded ; his talent recognized by compara- 
tively few. When, on April 26, 1942, he con- 
ducted the London Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra at the Royal Albert Hall in London, 
he made history, since it marked the first time 
a Negro had ever directed this renowned or- 
ganization. 

In view of that fact, the young conductor 
decided that his program would be utterly in- 
appropriate if it did not contain a work by a 
Negro composer, so he elected to plav William 
Grant Still's “Afro-American Symphony.” Al- 
though this composition had been broadcast 
twice over the British Broadcasting Company 
before, by Sir Hamilton Harty and Clarence 
Raybould, it remained for Mr. Dunbar to bring 
it to the attention of British concert-goers, when 
he and it were enthusiastically received. The 
concert was given under the auspices of the 
Colonial Comforts Fund. A recording was made 
by the British Broadcasting Company for re- 
broadcasting to Africa, the West Indies and all 
over the Empire (this recording was later heard 
several times in the United States over short 
wave at intervals of a few weeks apart) and the 
new conductor was immediately engaged for a 
second appearance, this time conducting the 
famous Halle Symphony Orchestra in Man- 
chester, England. 

In the selection of a symphonic work by an- 
other Negro for his debut, Mr. Dunbar was un- 
usually astute. He does not subscribe to the 
theory that a Negro artist gains distinction by 
avoiding all suggestion of things Negroid for 
his public appearances, and he is well aware of 
the fact that most performers consider it worth- 
while to play something reminiscent of their own 
people. Thus, a Czech conductor will play 
Dvorak; a Russian will present Tschaikowsky 
or Shostakovich, according to his taste; a Mex- 
ican will bring forth the music of a Revueltas 
or a Chavez, and so on. That this policy worked 
well for Mr. Dunbar is evident in the fact that 
his playing of the “Afro-American Symphony” 
was the highlight of his auspicious debut, de- 
snite the other compositions of a standard nature 
that he played on the same program with sym- 
pathetic understandng. It must be mentioned, 
too, that he wished to direct the attention of the 
English public to Mr. Still’s achievement in the 
realm of creative music and to this composer’s 
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@ By VERNA ARVEY 


enrichment of Negro culture all over the world. 
Mr. Dunbar is thus seen as an entirely unsel- 
fish person who is broad enough to allow a friend 
to share his triumph. 


(Courtesy Amsterdam Star-News) 
Rudolph Dunbar 
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Introducing a new orchestral work in Eng- 
land is always risky as well as ambitious, due to 
the expense of extra rehearsals, and to the fact 
that the English public usually is reserved in its 
acceptance of new music. That Rudolph Dun- 
bar was able to overcome these difficulties is a 
tribute to his personality and intelligent artis- 
try. The morning of the rehearsal was extreme- 
ly trying for him, since he found that immedi- 
ately after his introduction to the orchestra by 
its chairman, there came the clicking of cameras, 
the glare of powerful lights, the demands of 
radio technicians and newsmen. As a result, 
there was a good deal of nervous tension, but 
Mr. Dunbar’s earnestness and musicianship 
stood out over all else and he was warmly ap- 
plauded by the orchestra members at the close 
of the practice period. Even the splendid press 
notices, before and after the concert, were some- 
thing on which to comment, because nowadays 
space in the English papers is at a premium 
due to the preponderance of war news. 


Mr. Dunbar was born in British Guiana, and 
received a large part of his musical training at 
the Institute of Musical Art in New York. There 
he studied clarinet and later played in various 
orchestras in New York, among them that which 
accompanied the “Dixie to Broadway” show, 
featuring the beloved Florence Mills. His 
friends of those days recall him as being quiet, 
studious, neat and unassuming. He studied later 
at the National Conservatory of Music in Paris, 
and in Leipzig. Still later, he became known as 
a journalist, and for many years has been the 
London correspondent of the Associated Negro 
Press in America, the man who inteprets Bri- 
tain to thousands of American colored people. 
Incidentally, he has written a standard work on 
the clarinet. 


In 1938, when he paid a visit to New York, 
Mr. Dunbar was tremendously impressed by the 
progress made by American Negraes since his 
departure not many years before. With great 
interest, he observed and commented upon the 
strides that had been made within themselves 
and in the public consciousness, and he returned 
to London only to work with unflinching de- 
termination to achieve his goal. He resolved that 
he would be satisfied with nothing less than 
success. 


His path was not easy. He knows now what 
it is to have struggled, what it means to “go 
without.” But he was determined that no com- 
bination of circumstances should prevent him 
from achievement. It is no secret that many 
people in London thought it impossible for him 
to be given such an unusual opportunity as that 


William Grant Still 


of conducting the London Philharmonic, and 
that when it became known through the press 
and radio all over the Empire (even the Nazis 
were sarcastic about it and about the “Afro- 
American Symphony” over their Luxemburg 
Radio station) people were dumfounded. Some 
referred to it as a stunt, without stopping to 
think that a noted impresario or a great orches- 
tra cannot afford to risk hard-won reputations 
on sensational exploits—at least, not in conser- 
vative England. Some one, in fact, had the 
temerity to ask the impresario if he had ever 
seen Dunbar conduct. He responded, “No, but 
neither did I see Toscanini conduct before he 
came to London!” 


That this confidence was justified was evident 
in the spontaneous ovation given the new con- 
ductor by the more than seven thousand people 
who crowded the hall to hear the concert, by 
the backstage visits of other distinguished con- 
ductors such as Basil Cameron, congratulatory 
letters from noted composers like H. Waldo 
Warner, film shots for news reels, social invita- 
tions from high government officials and lauda- 
tory press comments, most of which expressed 
the wish that he would again conduct the Lon- 
don Philharmonic orchestra. 

Colored people in England regarded his 
achievement as a decided step forward in the 
light of racial progress as well as personal 
triumph. 
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Upper—A class at the Lincoln School for Nurses, New York City. 
Lower—The Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service (N. Y. City) 
brings hygienic methods to the home. 


N 1908 when Negro nurses under the leader- 
ship of Martha Franklin organized the Na- 
tional Association for Colored Graduate 

Nurses in New York City, they realized then, 
as we do today, that only through organization 
can the discrimination and limitations facing 
this group of women be removed. 

These conditions which are contrary to truce 
democratic principles are not confined to any 
section of the United States. It is interesting to 
note that since the establishment of National 
Headquarters in 1934 the other National Nurs- 
ing Organizations have worked closely with the 
Association in finding a solution for these prob- 
lems. Staff and Board Members of these Na- 
tional Nursing Organizations serve on the Ad 
visory Council of the National Association of 
Colored Graduate Nurses. 

During this time 29 accredited Schools of 
_ were organized exclusively for Negroes. 


@ By MABEL KEATON STAUPERS 


These schools are found both in the 
North and the South. A few schools 
for white students also accept a 
smal] number of Negroes in their 
classes each year. Among these are 
the Boston City Hospital, Cam- 
bridge City Hospital. Buffalo City 
Hospital, Cleveland City Hospital, 
Indianapolis City Hospital and the 
Los Angeles County Hospital. It is 
interesting to note that where Negro 
students have been accepted along 
with white students they have done 
good work and in many instances 
we find them after graduation be- 
ing employed by these institutions. 


More Facilities Needed 


Although these schools are meet- 
ing a need, there is still a great lack 
of facilities for the education of Ne- 
gro students. Recently Dr. Edward 
M. Bernecker, Commissioner of 
Hospitals of the City of New York, 
stated that qualified Negro students 
may be admitted to all Schools of 
Nursing in his Department. Before 
this time Negro students had con- 
stantly been denied the opportunity 
to complete an application for admission to 
these Schools of Nursing. The Harlem Hos- 
pital School operated by this Department was 
the only school which accepted Negro students. 
This forward step by Commissioner Bernecker 
offers an added opportunity. Negro nurses and 
Negro organizations have a real responsibility 
to encourage qualified students to accept this 
opportunity. The Hospitals of the Department 
which will be affected by this change in policy 
are: Kings County and Cumberland Hospitals, 
Brooklyn ; Fordham Hospital, Bronx, and Belle- 
vue Hospital in Manhattan. At Bellevue a five- 
year program in nursing in cooperation with 
New York University was begun this year. 

The Negro nurse is ever mindful of the values 
of post-graduate education. Each year the 
number in this group increases. Many of them 
now hold degrees from leading colleges and uni- 
versities and are serving as nurse educators and 
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administrators, also in the special fields of pub- 
lic health nursing, health education and medical 
social work. Recently in New York City Negro 
nurses were appointed as teachers of Home 
Nursing classes in the high schools. 

The Lobenstine Clinics in cooperation with 
Columbia University, New York City, offer spe- 
cial training in Midwifery to graduate nurses. 
Many Negroes who have taken the course at 
Lobenstine are to be found serving in those areas 
where the maternal death rate among Negro 
mothers is a community challenge. 

Schools of Nursing for Negro students are 
sharing in federal grants for basic nursing edu- 
cation. These grants are available through the 
United States Public Health Service. A sum of 
money has also been allocated for scholarships 
to graduate nurses. Many of these scholarships 
have been made available to Negroes. 

War nursing is not new to Negro women. 
During the Civil War Harriet Tubman “nursed 
the soldiers.” Eighteen Negro nurses were as- 
signed to Camp Grant and Camp Sherman in 
World War I. According to War Department 
records these women were integrated into the 
service. The records also indicate a high type 
of nursing service by this group. 

Democratic Service Sought 

Before Pearl Harbor when America was in 
a state of em- 
ergency, S ur- 
geon General 
James C. Magee 
of the United 
States Army 
Medical Corps 
stated that Ne- 
gro nurses would 
not be used in 
the Army Nurse 
Corps ; however, 
the American 
Red Cross and 
other leading 
white Nursing 
Organizations 
joined the Na- 
tional Associa- 
tion of Colored 
Graduate Nur- 
ses in protesting 
this situation. 


North Carolina; Camp Livingston, Louisiana, 
and Maxwell Field, Tuskegee, Alabama. 


Although the Surgeon General has not per- 
mitted these nurses to serve in integrated units 
and continues his policy of segregation, the 
Negro press and other Negro and white organ- 
izations are working constantly with the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Graduate Nurses 
to end this undemocratic practice. 


The greatest gains which have been made by 
Negro nurses are to be found in New York City. 
More than 300 of them are serving in the New 
York City Department of Health as a result of 
competitive examinations. Nine of these are 
supervisors and are stationed in Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and the Bronx. In the New York City 
Department of Hospitals more than 1,250 Negro 
nurses are serving as staff nurses, head nurses, 
administrators, supervisors and instructors. The 
present policy of the Department of Hospitals 
is that Negro nurses may be employed in any 
of the institutions maintained by the Depart- 
ment. A Negro supervisor is serving in the 
newly erected Triboro Hospital in Queens and 
Negro ward instructors are assigned to duty in 
the Psychiatric Division of Bellevue Hospital. 
At the Coney Island Hospital the director of 

(Continued on ‘Page 352) 


Today, about 
130 Negro nur- 
ses have been 


assigned to duty 
at Fort Hua- 


(Photograph by U. S. Army Air Corps) 


- . Group of first Colored Nurses at Army Air Force base, Tuskegee, Ala. Left to right, 2nd Lt. 
chuca, Arizona ; pee | 2nd Lt. Speight, 1st Lt. Raney, Chief Nurse, 2nd Lt. Scott and 2nd Lt. Petty. These 


Fort Bragg, 


nurses are pictured with Major DeHaven Hinkson, Commanding Officer of Army Hospital. 
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tage located on a side street off Central 
Avenue—three Communists ; one a Negro, 
the others white. 

The Negro, Calvin Scott, a tall, dark, young 
man in his middle twenties, built along Henry 
Fonda lines, sat hunched forward on the green 
davenport facing the others; talking; weaving 
a spell of emotionalism with all the ardor of a 
thinning evangelist: “He doesn’t hate you, 
Andy; it’s not you he hates.” His feet were 
toed tensely in the cheap rug as those of a 
sprinter waiting for the starting gun; and the 
concave curve of his body seemed taut to the 
snapping point. Turning to the woman, he re- 
peated the words: “He doesn’t hate you, either, 
Carol; it’s not you he hates.” Now, his voice, 
timbred with a quality of raw intensity, encom- 
passed them both: “You’re his friends; you see 
him almost every day; you buy him steaks and 
come here and cook them for him. You've 
danced with him, and teased him, and gone 
out with him. He knows you're his friends. But 
when he got that letter, all of a sudden there 
were two sides and there was an awful gap, an 
awful wall in between you—one side was black 
and the other side was white. He was on one 
side and you were on the other. And all of a 
sudden, he hates everybody on that other side 
—that white side. He can’t help it; he can’t 
keep from.” 

In the spill of light from the lamp on the 
window ledge, his dark face, topped by its mat 
of unkempt, kinky hair, contained an expres- 
sion unearthly in its power to demonstrate his 
suffering, as if, at some point in his twenty-five 
years, his social-conscious protestations of hurt 
had leapt the bounds of amateur sincerity and 
had indeed become a thing of skill, of even pro- 
fessionalism, in the perfect symmetry of its 
tears. 

“He can’t help it. He doesn’t want to hate 
you ; but he can’t help it,” he continued, becom- 
ing overwhelmed, it seemed, by his own heart- 
breaking performance, so that now genuine raw 
emotion overflowed from the fill of his voice 
and tears streamed from his eyes, and his suf- 
fering, too great for his body and soul to con- 
tain, went out from him into the room to be 
absorbed by the other two, intensifying and 
swelling and bloating their Caucasian sympathy 
and intellectual misery into a queer mixture of 
overpowering, tear-washed, vocal, physical, sen- 
sual agony and straight-slashing, geometrical, 
exacerbation, causing the white man to cry out 
against his will. “Oh, Cal, don’t!” 

Andy Kyser, unlike Cal who was born in 
Harlem and educated at City College, had been 
born in Georgia and raised and educated in 
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"Toe sat in the front room of a tiny cot- 


The 
Night 


@ By CHESTER B. HIMES 


Los Angeles; and ofttimes his queer sympathy 
for the underdog, sensual in its development, 
which had led him, despite his heritage of 
Negro hatred and the jeopardy to his own good 
job with the state welfare, to join in the com- 
munist Movement, was not sufficient to with- 
stand Cal’s onslaughts, which, to his reactionary 
background, were contrary both to precedent 
and logic. But these flashes of rebellion against 
the cause were only momentary, creating their 
aftermaths of shame which clogged him with 
a feeling of self-betrayal and inspired him to 
impulses of rashness. 

Now, sitting well forward in his chair, his 
slight form grotesque in a position of uncom- 
fortableness as if he sought a kindredship of 
misery ; tortured by a mental hurt which slowly, 
under Cal’s crying, pleading insistence, had be- 
come physical in its intensity ; his finely chiseled 
features, topped by a thatch of blond hair, quiv- 
ering between impulse and restraint; his hands 
clasping and unclasping in his lap—he wanted 
by some word or act, unequivocably, once and 
for all, to align himself openly and aboveboard 
with the progressive movement ; to embrace all 
races and creeds in one great sensuous, onrush- 
ing surge toward the revolution which would 
make them for all time equal and brothers and 
a whole, economically, socially, spiritually. But 
the cold sense of reason whispered, “What 
could you, one insignificant person, do, aside 
from destroying yourself, which would not only 
make you unfit for the cause, but of no good 
to yourself.” Finally, lamely, he begged: 


“Let me go in and talk to him, Cal.” 
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Cal shook his head. “It wouldn’t do any 
good, Andy. He doesn’t hate you. He’s just 
hurt; he’s hurt deep inside. He’d only do like 
he did before.” He raised his arms, hunching 
his body into a greater concavity, shrinking 
away as from an object of horror, in demon- 
strative pantomine. “He'd only draw up and 
shrink away from you. He'd say, “Hello, Andy,’ 
but there wouldn’t be any feeling in his voice. 
It ain’t that he hates you, Andy. He just can’t 
find any words for you. You're on the other 
side of that gap; on the other side of that wall. 
You’re white. And he hates everything white— 
can’t you see? White people hurt him and he 
hates them.” Tears came into Andy’s eyes and 
flowed down his face as he suffered the whole 
great crucifixion of black skin in white America. 


Silent until now, the white girl, sitting on the 
rust colored chair across from him, her 
stockinged feet drawn up beneath her, whis- 
pered pleadingly: “I can talk to him, Cal. I’ve 
got to talk to him.” 


“Honestly, it wouldn’t do any good, Carol,” 
Cal said, the edges of his voice lacerated by the 
manifestation of his emotion. Spreading his 
hands, he said again: “He doesn’t hate you. 
That’s what you've got to deal with ; that’s what 
you’ve got to understand. It’s not you as an 
individual he hates; it’s that great white world 
beyond the gap, on the other side of the wali. 


The girl sprang to her feet in a sudden out- 
burst of pent-up torture; her hands flew ceil- 
ingward in a gesture of unbearable frustration. 
“My God, I love him!” she cried in a high, 
soprano voice. “I love him as much as my 
brother! I love him more than I do my own 
brother! Why can’t I talk to him?” 


She might have been the personification of 
peasant motherhood, but for her face, as deli- 
cately sculptured as a fine old cameo, now lu- 
minous with a quality of suffering, which, un- 
like both Cal’s and Andy’s was neither repeti- 
tious nor negative, but positive in its honesty 
and dauntless in its courage. 


The daughter of a successful businessman, she 
was primarily suited, both physically and emo- 
tionally, for motherhood ; but somewhere along 
the road to maturity a love of people had side- 
tracked her into a fervor of self-sacrifice for the 
masses. She had flung herself recklessly into 
the movement, giving all that she had, 


associating with Negroes in their most in- 
timate lives as if to prove by self-demonstra- 
tion that the black would not rub off; and was 
exalted in her zeal. It was as if, in the place of 


her own children, she would mother the entire 
Negro race; or if not that, give birth from her 
own deep love to an entire new social order. 


Now when she spoke, her voice was no longer 
the white hot flame that it had been before, but 
a feminine thing, begging of a man a favor: 
“Let me go in and talk to him, Cal. I love that 
kid.” 

And because of it, Cal hesitated before he 
replied, for he was not certain that his feelings 
for this girl were wholly encompassed in the 
ideology which they advocated, or that before 
hurting her, he would not hurt all the others. 
He looked beyond her, into the bedroom, where 
the person of whom they were speaking, James 
“Sonny” Wilson, a Negro youth of about twenty 
with a smooth, brown, unsmiling face and a 
heavy mop of hair, sat at a tiny table in a cone 
of light and stolidly studied an art lesson. 


Although Sonny had heard every word which 
had been spoken, and was aware that the three 
of them had now turned to look at him, he did 
not glance up nor give any sign that he had 
heard. In his face, molded in pleasant, almost 
babyish lines, there was a bitterness not con- 
tained in the faces of either of the three. 


It was the bitterness in Sonny’s face, a ter- 
rible thing in one so young, against which he 
wished to shield the girl, feeling that she, white, 
would never understand, but would be inspired 
by it to greater acts of sacrifice than he desired 
she make, which finally decided Cal. “You can’t 
help him, Carol,” he said. “I can’t help him, 
either. Andy can’t help him. No one can help 
him—not by talking to him. He’s hurt deep 
inside. So what? So we got a job to do. And 
he’s got a job to do. He’s got to get over it by 
himself. He’s got to be tough. He had to be 
hurt. He had to learn it sooner or later. He 
came all the way across the country from New 
York State to learn it. But he could have stayed 
in New York and learned that he was black. 
And now he'll have to learn to be tough.” 


Instilled in the raw intensity of his voice was 
a depressing quality, something of the feeling of 
an admission of handicap. It lingered in the 
room, this quality, like a tangible force, break- 
ing into reluctant futility the glowing ardor of 
self-immolation which had flamed in Carol, gar- 
roting with sadistic glee Andy’s fine sympathy 
for the underdog. 

“He’s going to write a letter to the President,” 
Cal continued. “I could help him write it. He’s 
written a copy already and it’s childish and con- 
fused. I could help him write it. But I’m not. 

(Continued on Page 348) 
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BROWN MOON 


Dedicated to the 99th Pursuit Squadron, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


By LUCIA M. PITTS 


Up yonder in God’s skies, 
Radiant brown, you moon; 
For I am brown, 

Through eyes of brown 

I see you, 

And brown is 

A soothing, enchanting 
Color. 


Brown moon, 

Up there in the skies, 
Look out on our boys 
Wherever they be. 
Somewhere out there 
They are riding the air— 
Our brown flyer boys. 


Brown moon, 

Guide them right ; 

Be their searchlight. 
For in your care 

Are they— 

Our brown flyer boys 
Somewhere 

Out there... . 


Dear moon, 

Down here 

The seasons will move unerringly in— 
The lush and vivid autumn days, 

The winter—fierce and cold and white ; 
Spring and summer, with trees blossoming 
And the red, red roses 

Swaying in the breeze— 

The night breeze over the gardens, 
Gentle and kind. 


But oh, my moon 

Out there our boys will be riding, 
Piercing the air. 

For them no sweet-smelling buds 
Nor quiet breezes playing 

In the moonlight 

Over the tranquil gardens 

Of home. 

The darkness of night for them, 
And, blinding their eyes, 

A passionate anger 

Against the stalking mob 

Which comes to assault our homes 
And break our peace. 

They may lose the way 

And be forever lost 

Without God’s soft clouds 

And you. 


So moon, silver-brown moon, 
With trembling lips 

And torn heart, 

On the symphony of the winds 
I breathe my prayer— 


Light the way 
For our boys 

Riding the air 
Out there. ... 
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The Purpose and 
Function of a 
State U niversity 
For Negroes 


@ By T. THOMAS FORTUNE FLETCHER 


what is doae at other Negro universities for 

I wished to approach the problem of my 
ideal university with a freshness of viewpoint 
which such a study would render impossible. 
The question is, therefore, not so much a mat- 
ter of what is being done as of what should be 
done for, I believe, few of our institutions of 
higher learning are fulfilling wholly the dreams 
of the founders and of the far-sighted men and 
women, often in the minority, who make up 
their faculties. 


Intellectuality should be the foundation stone 
upon which such a university as I envisage 
should be founded. Intellectuality should not 
be placed in a subordinate position to athletics, 
dramatics, social organizations, or any other ac- 
tivity. This is not to minimize their importance 
when placed in their proper perspective. The 
danger comes from a distortion or exaggeration 
of their importance and the relegation to a sec- 
ondary place of what should be the chief pur- 
pose of every university—the inculcation and 
fostering of a passion for truth and a love of 
learning. 


I HAVE purposely refrained from asking 


Oliver Wendell Holmes in his novel Elsie 
Venner describes an intellectual aristocracy 
found in 19th century New England which he 
called “The Brahmin Caste.” ‘Chey were the 
sons, grandsons, and great-grandsoas of learned 
men and women. Behind them lay hundreds of 
years of learning and culture. 

The Negro has no such background of intel- 
lectuality and yet he must live in a world and 
compete with those individuals who have. Is 
it any wonder then that I say the State Uni- 
versity for Negroes, in spite of its very necessary 
training in manual skills, should still have as the 
very heart of its program the intellectual en- 
richment of the young men aad women who 
study within its environs? 

In his very limited knowledge of great men, 
great books, music, and works of art, the Negro 
student is years behind the white student and 
there is, of course, a reason. Two hundred and 
fifty years of the debasing iafluence of slavery 
when he was bought and sold like a beast of 
burden— indeed, he was regarded by his master 
as a beast of burden. Two hundred and fifty 
years of slavery on one hand—as opposed to 
seventy-seven years of very restricted “freedom” 
on the other. Denied many of the human rights 
which other Americans have always regarded as 
inviolably theirs. Denied equal opportunities of 
education, deprived of the right to vote in a 
large portion of the country, segregated in and 
often barred from the better theatres and concert 
halls. Here in Jefferson City, Mo., the most high- 
ly educated group of citizens, the faculty and 
students of Lincoln University, cannot attend the 
few cultural activities which the city affords. The 
Negro in America must live in segregated areas 
in even the more enlightened sections of the 
country and though he is not forced to wear a 
yellow badge as does the Jew in Germany and 
German-occupied Europe, his color is his badge 
and serves as a symbol of proscription. 

Who then will be so stupid as tc say that the 
Negro in America is free? That he is wholly 
emancipated? Such a background and such pro- 
scriptions which extend to this year of 1942 
must of necessity leave their imprint on the 
minds of those proscribed. Is it surprising that 
many Negroes after having heard it and lived it 
for so many years have become convinced of 
their own inferiority and have sunk into a hope- 
less state of apathy and complacency? This the 
State University for Negroes must combat. The 
student must be taught to believe in himself, to 
believe that his stake in a real American Democ- 
racy is worth striving for. The Negro college 
and university must make up for the cultural 
deficiencies in the backgrounds of their students. 
When deprived of cultural opportunities in the 
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community, the 
college and uni- 
versity must sup- 
ply them. That 
is one way to 
break down bar- 
riers of ignorance 
between races. 
Let our state uni- 
versities provide 
such _ splendid 
lecture and con- 
cert series that all 
members of the 
community, re- 
gardless of race, 
will want to at- 
tend. When 
members of the 
other racial group 
come to our cam- 
puses to hear a 
Carl Sandburg 
or to see a Ted Shawn, :et us receive them cour- 
teously and then let us use this as a reminder 
when we wish to attend community affairs of 
a cultural nature. 


More and more our faculties must be made 
up of gracious men and women who, in their 
struggle for a livelihood, have not made money 
the measuring-rod of success; who, in their in- 
sistence on the practical, have not forgotten 
spiritual values; men and women of culture, 
refinement and breeding, who know the art of 
living graciously. Certainly the men and women 
in charge of dormitories, where for nine minths 
each year for four years our young men and 
young women make their homes, should be 
men and women of experience, with broad cul- 
tural and educational backgrounds. Such per- 
sons should have full academic rank. The terms 
“proctor” and “matron” are forbidding because 
of their negativity and should therefore be dis- 
carded. The terms “host” and “hostess” are 
too formal and are therefore undesirable. I 
favor something more intimate, for example, 
“House Father” and “House Mother.” The 
terms, “Dean of Men” and “Dean of Women” 
are still relatively dignified and free from op- 
probium. They, however, will not long continue 
so if persons holding such positions are re- 
garded by students as jailers and spies rather 
than as confidantes and friends. 

The physical environment should be a whole- 
some one. Dingy and dirty buildings, make- 
shift equipment, the attitude that “this is just 
as good” will be reflected in the lives of the 
teachers and students living in such an environ- 
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“The physical environment should be a wholesome one.” 


ment. The university should make use to the 
fullest extent of all its facilities for the purpose 
for which they were intended—use by students. 
Living rooms, recreation nooks, student lounges 
should not be “show places” for visitors or for 
use only on “state occasions,” but should be 
available to all students and their use should 
be encouraged. Only in this way can an appre- 
ciation of and a regard for things be cultivated. 
The college or university is not a preparation for 
life ; it is life itself. 

Because of our backgrounds and the various 
proscriptions which Negroes face in this coun- 
try, the State University for Negroes must have 
some of the qualities of a “finishing school.” 
Take as an example, the matter of eating. An 
average of twenty-one hours a week is spent 
by each student in the dining-room. To animals, 
eating is simply a physical act ; to human beings 
it can and should be a social grace. And be- 
cause it is a social grace, meals should be served 
against colorful and cheerful backgrounds; the 
waiting in long lines to be served should be 
eliminated; meals should be eaten leisurely. 
Where the cafeteria system is used, at least one 
meal a week, preferably Sunday dinner, should 
be served by waiters. Cloths, napkins, candles 
and music can make this meal an occasion of 
beauty and enjoyment. Students should be en- 
couraged to dress properly. The cost to the 
school budget would be more than justified by 
the resultant lift to the morale and the im- 
proved manners of students. 

The State University for Negroes should pro- 
vide a wide and varied program of recreational 

(Continued on Page 350) 
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The Urban League News Front 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Reports from Thomas A. 
Webster, executive secretary, Urban League of Kansas 
City, Inc., show that through the work under his direc- 
tion over 200 workers were placed in jobs ranging from 
bowling alley pin boys to foremen of cement finishers. 

Of particular interest is the assistance which the 
League gave several groups of women trainees who 
sought employment in the North American Aviation 
Corporation. The combined efforts of these women, the 
League, The Kansas City Call, the Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice, and the War Manpower C i 
sion resulted in the employment of twenty-four Negro 
women as sheet metal workers, riveters and electrical 
workers with the North American Bomber Plant. 

The St. Louis and Kansas City Urban Leagues sub- 
mitted a resolution to the Missouri CIO Convention 
which would set up machinery to handle complaints 
arising out of racial situations within the CIO. 

Complaints submitted by the Urban League of Kan- 
sas City to the President's Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice in August have received attention. Two 
field representatives were sent into the Kansas City 
region to check on the original complaints. This investi- 
gation led to the relaxing of race and color limitations 
in labor unions, in aircraft firms and other essential 
war industries. 

The Urban League took a leading position in a meet- 
ing which prominent church, civic and labor persons 
had with the War Manpower Commission. The dis- 
cussions, centered on a fuller participation of Negro 
workers in the war effort, are largely responsible for 
the steps now being taken to appoint a qualified Negro 
coordinator of training to represent the War Manpower 
Commission in a region embracing Kansas and four 
other states. 

The needs for labor in production and construction 
in this area are making gradual employment for Negroes 
possible. As a result of contacts with employers and 
unions, Negroes are moving into plants and on con- 
struction jobs that were, at one time, closed to them. 
As nearly as possible careful selections are being made 
of persons who are being integrated into new fields of 
labor; although in some cases where a large number 
(100 or over) are integrated, such careful selection is 
not possible, but it is made certain that the “lead per- 
sons” are carefully selected. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. — The employment problem 
here has completely reversed itself within the last nine 
months. Previously, it was plenty of men and no jobs, 
and now it’s plenty of jobs and no men. 

The war effort has so completely changed the over- 
all employment picture and the attitudes of the small 
business industrialists that all now welcome the hiring 
of Negro men and women to avert the general labor 
shortage. Fort Wayne’s ancient precedent of “No Ne- 
groes” has been discarded in every major industrial 
plant in the city. Both Negro men and women are now 
employed in positions heretofore closed to them. 


During the month of September, 1942, the Industrial 
Department of the Wheatley Social Center, directed by 
Mrs. Marjorie D. Wickliffe, has been able to place eleven 
men and eighty-two women in full-time jobs. Added to 
these placements, five women were found jobs in part- 
time positions. Prior to a month ago this department 
of the National Urban League branch located here was 
greatly disturbed over the inability to place Negro 
women, but their employment is now on the upgrade. 

When Negro troops comprising the 64th Aviation 
Squadron were stationed at Baer Field during the first 
week of September, the responsibility of integrating 
these troops into the Fort Wayne community was placed 
with the Wheatley Social Center. A part of the Center's 
building was converted into a USO Service Club for 
these troops. The staff of the Center solicited the volun- 
teer aid of married women as chaperones and single 
girls to act as hostesses to carry out the program of the 
Service Club. To date the soldiers have used this Club 
to a great advantage, and several dances have been 
sponsored at the Baer Field Base and at the Club for 
their entertainment. The Center's offices are used for 
room registry service to house the visiting relatives and 
friends of the troops. The cooperation of the churches, 
social and fraternal organizations has been obtained 
in an all-out effort to make these troops at home in the 
Fort Wayne community life. 

John E. Ridley is acting executive secretary of the 
Wheatley Social Center. 


NEWARK, N. J.—In his own words, Harold A. Lett, 
executive secretary of the New Jersey Urban League, 
gives this account of a crusade which has led to the 
employment of Negro workers in an industry whose 
identity cannot be revealed: 

“Fourteen months ago, one of north Jersey's largest 
employers did not engage a single Negro worker in any 
capacity. As a subsidiary of A. T. & T., this might be 
understandable. The groundwork for the induction of 
Negro workers was carefully laid by the New Jersey 
Urban League, largely because of the receptive state of 
mind of one executive in the firm. 

“In agreement with this executive who was in charge 
of public and personnel relations, a formula was ac- 
cepted and three Negro workers were referred for initial 
assignments. One was to be placed as a typist in the 
personnel office—the port of entry of all white workers, 
affording them a preview of what they might expect 
within the plant gates if and when they themselves 
were added to the payroll. The other two were placed 
at semi-skilled work within the plant. The number of 
thousands of workers employed in the plant remains a 
military secret and the three were completely lost among 
the army of workers. After a week or two, a few more 
colored workers were introduced, again to be assigned 
to bench work and machine work. Week after week, 
the gradual trickle of Negro men and women gained 
momentum as they continued to flow into the plant. 

(Continued on Page 347) 
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Pauline Redmond Coggs, new Executive Sec- 

retary of the Washington (D. C.) Urban 

League, whose appointment was announced in 
the October issue of Orportuntry. 


T. ARNOLD HILL RECEIVES 
OPA APPOINTMENT 

T. Arnold Hill, former assistant director of the Divi- 
sion of Negro Affairs of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, was recently appointed to the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Hill will act as special assistant to 
the senior deputy administrator, John E. Hamm. While 
he will be concerned with the entire OPA program, Mr. 
Hill’s immediate assignment is the problem of rent con- 
trol and its relation to the Negro tenant. The impact of 
war industries and military establishments on cities al- 
ready faced with housing shortages and the attendant 
scramble for all available housing has enormously in- 
creased the Negro shelter problem. 

Mr. Hill was born in Richmond, Va., and was grad- 
uated from Virginia Union University which made him 
an Honorary Doctor of Laws in 1939. He has been on 
the staff of both the National and Chicago Urban 
Leagues. From 1938 to 1940 he was consultant with 
the Works Progress Administration in Washington. He 
has been a member of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection and the President’s Emerg- 
ency Committee on Employment. He is now a membet 
of the Board of Directors of the Council of Inter-State 
Migration and since 1938 has been a member of the 
New York State Board of Social Welfare. 

A frequent contributor to the Negro press and Oppor- 
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tunity Magazine, Mr. Hill is author of The Negro and 
Economic Reconstruction and co-author of Occupational 
Opportunities for Negroes. 

ELLIS WILSON, NEGRO ARTIST 
PAINTS ALTAR-PIECE 

The Citizens Committee for the Army and Navy re- 
cently held an exhibit of triptychs—devotional pictures 
which are used as temporary altars in barracks, ships 
at sea and trenches close to the front lines—at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design in New York City. Among 
those on display, according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, of October 13, “one of the simplest and most 
striking triptychs was designed by Ellis Wilson, Negro 
artist. The central figure portrayed is St. Benedict the 
Moor and kneeling on either side is a Negro service 
man.” 

“Mrs. Junius S. Morgan, chairman of the committee, 
said reports from many camps showed that the pres- 
ence of the altar pieces substantially increased atten- 
dance at services. ‘Chaplains write us, she said, ‘that 
the mere act of setting up one of these portable altar 
pieces in a room, no matter how barren it may be, helps 
to create the atmosphere of worship and gives the ser- 
vice a religious background.” 

“Triptychs, which have wooden backgrounds, are 
divided into three main sections, joined by hinges. 
Averaging 4x6 feet when open, the triptychs can be 
folded and packed in special cases which may also serve 
as stands for them. Triptychs are characteristically rich 
in color and convey a particular religious idea or story. 

“Designs of the triptychs are selected from sketches 
by a committee of artists of which Barry Faulkner, 
mural painter, is chairman. Each design takes from 
six to eight weeks to complete.” 

MRS. MABEL K. STAUPERS NAMED 
TO NEW STATE COMMISSION 

Among eighteen women of New York State appointed 
recently to help draft the new state laws and policies 
which will be necessary to care for the rapidly expand- 
ing number of women in war factories was Mrs. Mabel 
K. Staupers, executive director of the National Associa- 
tion of Colored Graduate Nurses. The appointments 
were made by Miss Frieda S. Miller, State Industrial 
Commissioner. 

Miss Kathryn Starbuck, secretary of Skidmore Col- 
lege, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., was appointed chairman 
of the commission. Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, former 
regional director of the National Labor Relations Board, 
who is now handling the woman war-worker problem, as 
director of personnel and labor relations for the Todd 
Shipyards Corporation, was also appointed. 

New York City residents besides Mrs. Herrick who 
were appointed to the commission are Mrs. Dorothy J. 
Bellanca, vice-president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations ; Mrs. Betty Hawley Donnelly, vice-president 
of the New York State Federation of Labor; Miss Mary 
E. Dreier, member of the State Factory Investigation 
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Commission of 1911 to 1915, and Miss Dorothy Ken- 
yon, former justice of the New York Municipal Court. 

Also Miss Mabel Leslie, a member of the State Board 
of Mediation; Miss Pauline Mandigo, president of the 
Phoenix News Publicity Bureau; Miss Pauline M. New- 
man, educational director of the health center of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, of the 
American Federation of Labor; Miss Kate Papert, direc- 
tor of the Division of Women in Industry and Mini- 
mum Wage, of the State Department of Labor, and 
Mrs. Ogden Reid, vice-president of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

Also Miss Ruth Young, director of membership activ- 
ities of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers of America, C.1.O., and Mrs. Emily B. Weber, sec- 
retary of the commission. 

Upstate members, besides the chairman, are Miss 
Ruth P. Chapin, of Buffalo, business woman; Mrs. 
Beulah Bailey Thull, of Albany, an assistant to the 
State Tax Commission; Mrs. Harry C. Webb, of Syra- 
cuse, civic worker, and Miss Katherine Woodruff, of 
Oneonta, official of the United States Employment 
Service. 

DR. KENNETH CLARK NAMED 
TO CCNY FACULTY 

Dr. Kenneth Clark, who holds a Ph.D. degree from 
Columbia University, has been appointed as assistant 
professor at the College of the City of New York, the 
first Negro to hold that distinction. City College from 
time to time has used Negroes as guest professors and 
lecturers, but Dr. Clark is the first Negro to be added 


to the regular faculty. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WELCOMES 
ETHIOPIA TO UNITED NATIONS 

President Roosevelt welcomed Ethiopia to member- 
ship in the United Nations last month and accepted the 
African Government's adherence to the pact signed by 
29 nations now at war with the Axis. 

The White House released an exchange of cablegrams 
between Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia, and the 
Chief Executive of the Government of the United States. 
The White House statement declared: 

“The President has received the following cablegram 
from Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia:” 

“My Government and people are anxious to assume 
the obligations of the United Nations pact. We, the 
first nation to regain its freedom and independence, 
wish to place the military and economic resources of our 
country at the disposal of those nations who gladly sac- 
rifice all for liberty and justice.” 

“The President replied as follows”: 

‘I have received Your Majesty's telegram stating 
that your Government and people are anxious to assume 
the obligations of the Declaration by United Nations 
and that Ethiopia desires to place its military and eco- 
nomic resources at the disposal of the nations which 
gladly sacrifice all for liberty and justice. 

‘It is gratifying to accept the adherence of Ethiopia 
to the Declaration by United Nations; to welcome as 
one of the United Nations the first state to regain its 
territory after temporary occupation by an Axis aggres- 
sor. You may be sure that there is deep appreciation for 


your offer to place at the disposal of the United Nations 
the military and economic resources of Ethiopia for use 


in the struggle against the common enemy.’ ” 
* * 


MANY NEGROES RECEIVE APPOINTMENTS 
IN PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS 


Dr. John P. Turner, Negro member of the Board of 
Education of Philadelphia, recently stated that sev- 
eral Negroes had been appointed to key positions in the 
Philadelphia Public School System, including jobs in 
senior and junior high schools and posts in vocational 
schools and administrative offices. Dr. Turner said re- 
garding the appointments that “this is an approach 
toward democracy in education in the Philadelphia 
schools.” 

He lauded Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of schools, his associates, and Floyd Logan, president of 
the Educational Equality in all branches of the school 
system. 

Only one appointment has thus far been made in the 
senior high schools, but more will follow, according to 
Dr. Turner. The appointee is Mrs. Marechal-Neil Elli- 
son Young as counselor at the William Penn High 
School. Mrs. Young served formerly with the Urban 
League of Pittsburgh as education secretary. 

Junior high appointees at Sulzberger School were 
Mrs. Beatrice C. Overton, art; Mrs. Ruth Hayre, Eng- 
lish ; Mrs. Hazel P. Baker, counselor; Fred P. Freeman, 
general education. At Vaux School: Mrs. Marjorie D. 
Tucker, counselor; Mrs. Lola J. Garth, general educa- 
tion; and Lafayette Powell, counselor. Robert L. Poin- 
dexter was appointed at Barratt School as counselor ; 
and Mrs. Gladys A. Johnson at Stoddard as assistant 
secretary. 

In vocational schools Samuel J. Brown was appointed 
to teach commercial arts; William P. Cannady, applied 
education, and Mrs. Mildred Jones, beauty culture. 

Several elementary school appointments of teachers 
were made; also many secretaries and stock clerks. 

* 
CANADA LEE IS NARRATOR 
FOR GOVERNMENT FILM 

Canada Lee, star of Richard Wright's “Native Son,” 
is narrator for “Henry Browne, Farmer,” first Govern- 
ment film for the general public on the Negro’s con- 
tribution to the war effort. It is a U. S. Department 
of Agriculture production and is scheduled to be re- 
leased soon to State USDA War Boards for distribution 
in rural communities. 

In a tone that is sincere, reflecting wartime tension, 
Lee tells how the members of an average Negro farm 
family are trying to do their part to help win the war. 
This rapidly moving film shows farmer Henry Browne 
and his family growing Food-for-Freedom. Farmer 
Browne plants peanuts to help overcome the vegetable 
oil shortage caused by Japanese aggression in the Far 
East, Mrs. Browne has a Victory Garden, young Henry 
milks the cow, and sister tends a poultry flock. 

The film is climaxed at Tuskegee’s air field where 
the Brownes see their oldest son pilot his plane in a 
training flight along with two other cadets of the 
99th Pursuit Squadron. To the roar of the planes, Lee 
says, “Farmer Browne and his wife are mighty proud 
of their son . . . and so are we. . . . But we're also proud 
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of Farmer Browne, though we probably won't give him 
any medals. Proud of him because he’s doing his job . . . 
an important job . . . Raising livestock, saving his land, 
growing more of the things we need. . . . And proud 
of him just for being an American we can count on, at 
a time when every American has an important job to 


CATHOLIC YOUTH ORGANIZATION FOUNDER 
SPEAKS IN BEHALF OF THE NEGRO 

Speaking on “Delinquency and Racial Minority 
Groups” before the Annual Conference of Catholic 
Charities, in Kansas City, Mo., in September, the Most 
Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago 
and founder of the Catholic Youth Organization, said 
in part: 

“The opportunity to progress, to better themselves 
economically, to share in the industrial, social, political 
and cultural life of America—these are the things that 
the American Negro seeks—and he can no longer be 
denied them. If the Negro is worthy to die with the 
white man, then he is worthy to live with him on terms 
of honest, objective equality. It is the most dangerous 
kind of hypocrisy to wage a war for democracy and at 
the same time to deny the basic benefits of democracy 
to any group of citizens. Democracy is not divisible. 
We cannot be part free and part slave any more in 
1942 than we could in 1862. Any person whether he be 
public official, industrial leader, educator, or churchman, 
who advocates or practices race discrimination, is guilty 
of contributing to disunity—and disunity is a most 
dangerous enemy, since it so often prepares the soil for 
Fascism. . . 


“Nor can the churches be absolved from all blame 
for that social injustice, economic inequality, and racial 
discrimination which have been such entrenched ob- 
stacles to the full development of American democracy. 
The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man 
are the basic dogmas of the Christian faith; they are 
the expression of the creation and the Incarnation with 
all the relationship that these imply. More, they must 
be the very source of our Christian way of life. Failure 
to understand this is failure to grasp the very core of 
the Christian religion. Nor do they offer any room for 
compromise. Too often in the past religious leaders 
under the guise of prudence have failed to appreciate 
or to teach fearlessly what the Brotherhood of Man 
means in terms of practical justice for the poor, the 
underprivileged, the oppressed of the world. Too much 
respect for the local banker, industrialist, or politician 
has caused them to be silent when the teachings of 
Christ should have been literally shouted from the 
house-tops. It is true that the Gospel is to be preached 
to all men of all stations in life, but it must be the 
same offered without suspicion of concession or 

“The problem of the Negro in America is but one 
aspect of a wide social problem. The Church in this 
country at this moment is face to face with the problem. 
It must be met by a reaffirmation in action of the great 
Christian virtues of justice and charity. Jim Crowism in 
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the Mystical Body of Christ is a disgraceful anomaly. 
Christianity pays no heed to accidental differences of 
race, color, or economic status. To see Christ in every 
creature is of the very essence of the Christian religion. 
If Catholics have failed to learn this truth and to apply 
it to life, then we must admit that our system of educa- 
tion has failed in a most fundamental point. The ques- 
tion, then, of delinquency and racial groups is not so 
important in itself as it is within the general frame- 
work of the entire problem of social justice. I am com- 
pletely convinced that a solution to this pressing prob 
lem shall carry with it a solution to most of the related 
questions, of which deliquency is but one.” 


A.K.A.'S NON-PARTISAN COUNCIL 
PROTESTS “WAVES” EXCLUSION 


Refusing to accept for Negro women any special sta- 
tus following the discriminatory racial lines now forced 
upon Negro men serving their country in the Navy, 
the Non-Partisan Council on Public Affairs of the Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority has announced its intention to 
fight to the limit every case of exclusion or other dis- 
crimination by the Navy's “WAVES.” 


The Navy’s Director of Officer Procurement, Kenneth 
Castleman, joined the issue with the collegewomen when 
he rejected Doris Eloise Hill, Trenton, New Jersey, 
soror, and Indiana University alumna, on the grounds 
that she did “not appear to qualify for any division of 
the Women’s Reserve of the U. S. Naval Reserve,” and 
had “not established to the satisfaction of the Director 
of Naval Officer Procurement that your particular quali- 
fications fit you for appointment.” 


“Are we Americans out to win a war for all people 
who want democracy, or are we not?” asks Mrs. Thom- 
asina Johnson, the Council's legislative representative. 
“If we aren't let’s know it. If we are, it’s about time 
we were at it. Or are we to let democracy burn while 
we mouth platitudes, fiddle with race prejudice, and 
view with alarm the critical attitude of darker peoples 
toward this war?” 


The Council, which represents Negro woman leader- 
ship in every State in the Union, has maintained a 
Washington office and a full-time legislative representa- 
tive for the past three years. This year it has moved 
into a home of its own on Florida Avenue, Northwest. 


FORT WAYNE HOUSING PROJECT HAS 
NEGRO TENANT INTERVIEWER 


Mrs. Marjorie Wickliffe, of the staff of the Wheatley 
Social Center, Fort Wayne, Ind., an Urban League af- 
filiate, is the only Negro on the Fort Wayne Housing 
Authority staff. She is a tenant interviewer for the 
Samuel Morris Homes, the only project in Fort Wayne 
that has housing for Negroes. Mrs. Wickliffe says, “we 
have almost all the homes leased to defense workers and 
in the event they are not occupied by defense workers 
in the next few weeks they will be filled with low- 
income families.” 
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THE MARCH 


Today’s events have brought a new spirit to America. 
The nation’s armed services are backed up by a vast 
chain of industries geared for war production. We 
are out to win a war for democracy. We are in the war 
to create a just and lasting peace for all the peoples 
of the earth. We are on the march. 


OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE reflects the life and 


spirit of the Negro as an integral and important part 
of our nation’s victory procession. 


Opinions, events, persons and affairs you should 
know about today are in 


Opportunity Magazine 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


Published by the 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


1133 BROADWAY, ° NEW YORK CITY 
$1.50 a year 15¢ a copy 
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(Courtesy Federal Public Housing Authority) 


Orcutt Homes, an FPHA war housing project at New- 
port News, Va. Bedrooms are light and well ventilated. 


PUBLIC HOUSER NO. 1 
(Continued from Page 326) 
Association of Housing Officials backed him up 
when it stated in its manual: 

“Where the housing of some racial group con- 
stitutes a distinct problem that must be dealt 
with as such, there may be found a representa- 
tive of that group as a member of the housing 
authority. It goes without saying that this is 
desirable. The Negro members who have been 
appointed to several housing authorities are per- 
sons of excellent qualifications. They also illus- 
trate the principle that the selection of repre- 
sentatives of minority racial groups as authority 
members should not be done as a mere gesture 
but that the persons selected should be of such 
attainments that modesty or diffidence will not 
prevent their full participation in the affairs of 
their authorities.” 

Today there are 31 Negro members on local 
authorities. Twelve of these authorities are 
located in the following Southern and border 
areas: Daytona Beach, Panama City, and 
Lakeland, Fla. ; Louisville, Ky., Baltimore, Md. ; 
Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo. ; Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Newport News and 
Richmond, Va.; and Charleston, W. Va. Also, 
six Negroes are members of state housing boards. 
Although these 37 Negroes are not paid officials, 
they are members of policy making bodies which 
initiate, develop, and manage public housing 
projects. Many have carried the ball in opening 
employment opportunities to qualified Negro 
workers, all in accordance with the Straus 
formula. 
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Race Relations Office Set Up 

With respect to policy in all these phases of 
public housing—site selection, construction, ten- 
ancy, management and direction—Mr. Straus 
prepared himself to cope with the resistance 
anticipated. He knew that the inconsistencies of 
race prejudice had to be overcome in order that 
the benefits of low-cost housing might become 
available to all Americans. And further, he 
knew that beyond the point of persuading and 
wheedling acceptance of his policies by local 
authorities, there was little really that he could 
do inasmuch as the USHA was primarily a 
financing agency. Leg work in the communities 
was the function of local authorities which were 
free to pursue their own policies in many mat- 
ters. But nobody could stop him from trying 
to give his point of view half a chance. That’s 
why he early established the Office of Racial 
Relations. 

“ The Racial Relations Division,” he ex- 
plained, “was established as one of the first steps 
after I took office as Administrator, so that col- 
ored people and Latin Americans would receive 
fair treatment both in the construction and occu- 
pancy of public housing projects. In propor- 
tion to their numbers, by reason of low incomes 
and of racial discrimination, the needs of these 
minority groups are even greater than the needs 
of the average population of our country.” 

A broad evaluation of the housing program 
was contained in a report submitted to Admin- 
istrator Straus by Dr. Frank S. Horne, Chief, 
Office of Racial Relations, on January 1. It 
was titled “A Four-Year Summary of Negro 
Participation in the USHA Program.” It said 
in part: 

“Reports by local housing authorities have 
consistently indicated improvement in health 
and decline in delinquency among the Negro 
families in USHA-aided projects, together with 
further indications that the Negro is both a good 
tenant and good neighbor when decent housing 
facilities are made available. Further, the poli- 
cies and principles laid down by the USHA and 
concurred in by local housing authorities in re- 
gard to equitable participation by Negroes in 
the local program, sound racial policy in site 
selection, employment of construction labor, 
tenancy and management, have resulted in the 
promotion of sound racial and public relations 
in many communities throughout the Nation.” 

Enter: Lanham Act; Exit: Straus 

Well—what burst the bubble? 

Beginning of the end set in in the Spring of 
1940. Before Congress was a bill to make an 
additional eight millions of dollars available to 
the USHA. Up to then nobody really considered 
putting a Negro in a brick house outside of a 
few enlightened social workers, and so the job 
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was done without the blessing of many from the 
land of magnolia blossoms and pellagra. About 
that time Dr. Robert C. Weaver, then special 
assistant to the Administrator, addressed a panel 
of the Third National Negro Congress in Wash- 
ington on the subject of “The Negro As Tenant 
and Neighbor.” Said Weaver: 

“As a matter of policy . . . public housing 
should not establish racial patterns less demo- 
cratic than those which now exist in any given 
community. This would mean that if other 
public facilities are open to all races, public 
housing must be equally free of racial segrega- 
tion. USHA-aided projects are built to last 60 
years. If, then, we plan for ‘Negro’ and ‘white’ 
projects today, we may be erecting projects 
which will, because of population shifts or 
changes in management policy, become areas of 
mixed racial occupancy during the next 60 years. 
Good planning would involve, therefore, the 
admission of such racial groups at the time of 
initial tenant selection as may conceivably par- 
ticipate in the project during its lifetime. In a 
like manner, the location of racial groups in these 
projects should be of such nature as to permit 
the maximum degree of flexibility in racial par- 
ticipation.” 

Congressman Gore of Tennessee hit the ceil- 
ing. His colleagues hit the floor. Everybody hit 
Nathan Straus. The speech, published in the 
USHA organ, was circulated by the Washing- 
ton hatchetmen among their cohorts. Result: 
the bill was laid to rest and the agency was 
made to get along on a petty cash slip. Came 
the 1941 housing bill known as the Lanham 
Act, and every dollar was nailed to a defense 
house. Fifteen housing agencies whacked it up. 
The sixteenth, the only one with adequate per- 
sonnel and experience in public housing, re- 
ceived crumbs uatil Straus was forced to resign. 
The money boys just refused to get off a red 
cent until they had him out. He acquiesced for 
the sake of the program. 

The fight is being carried on but Nathan 
Straus had to be the sacrificial lamb. Dr. Horne’s 
report had this further comment to make: 

“The Office of Racial Relations, feeling that 
it reflects the opinion of the various cross-sec- 
tions of Negro life, would express the view that 
under your administration the USHA has 
marked a definite milestone in the integration of 
Negroes into the privileges as well as the respon- 
sibilities of democratic government and thereby 
contributing to national unity and strong 
morale.” 

To this nothing need be added—unless it be 
a vote of thanks from America’s 13,000,000 
Negroes to Nathan Straus who had a chance to 
make cemocracy work, and took it. 
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BOY SCOUT CAMPING— 
A TEST IN GENUINE DEMOCRACY 


“The New York City Boy Scout Foundation operates 
camps for all of the scouts on a basis of genuine equal- 
ity,” said James Egert Allen, Harlem District Com- 
missioner for the Manhattan Council of the Boy Scout 
Foundation, in a public statement issued by his office last 
month. 

Negro boy scouts spent over 500 boy weeks in these 
camps during the past summer. At the Ten Mile River 
Scout Camps in Sullivan County, the Negro scouts 
played, hiked, swam, ate and slept with white scouts in 
a most wholesome atmosphere of fraternalism. Another 
scout camp located at Kanes Open near Suffern, N. Y., 
revealed to Harlem scout officials a similar condition. 

This venture in inter-racial camping has answered the 
question for many organizations in the City of New 
York who are afraid to integrate all bovs and girls into 
the thread of American life. 

“It is sad to note that Harlem has only 500 Negro 
scouts organized into some 20 odd troops. A camping 
experience such as that afforded by the Scout Founda- 
tion would prove of untold value in adjusting our youth 
to the demands and duties expected of them as future 
citizens. Certainly not one religious institution should be 
without a scout troop. A camp fund of sufficient size 
should augment the appreciable funds coming from the 
treasury of the Mayor LaGuardia Camp Fund,” Mr. 
Allen emphasized. 

Recently a new site consisting of 725 acres, located 
near Alpine, N. J., has been acquired by the Founda- 
tion. As it is near to the city, it will be possible for 
scouts to make frequent short term visits to the camp 
throughout the winter. A recent week-end spent at 
Kanes Open also revealed heated cabins that scouts 
were using during the autumnal days and will continue, 
as in the past, to use all though the winter. 

Democracy in action characterizes scout camping in 
the Greater New York organization. This evidence in 
the concrete should receive the most enthusiastic sup- 
port of the citizens of Harlem. 
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Boy Scouts of the Manhattan Council at Kanes Open Camp near Suffern, N. 1. 


STATEMENT OF THE UWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 53, 1955 
Of Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, published Monthly 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1942. 


State of New York, County of New York ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Marvin B. Eckford, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Mgr. of ey Journal 
of Negro Life, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowled and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required Pt the Act of August 24. 
1912. as amended by the Act of March 3, 19535, embodied 
in Section 5357, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher. ed:- 
tor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher: National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, Room 
826, N.Y.C. 

Editor: Elmer A. Carter, 11335 Broadway, Room 826, N.Y.C. 
Managing Editor: Marvin B. Eckford, 1135 Broadway. 
Room 826, N.Y.C. 
Business Manager: Marvin B. Eckford, 1135 Broadway 
Room 826, N.Y.C. 

2. That the owner is: National Urban League, 1135 
Broadway. Room 826, N.Y.C.; William H. Baldwin, Presi- 
dent, 1133 Broadway, Room 826, N.Y.C.; Lester B. 
Granger, Executive Secretary, 1133 Broadway, Room 
N.Y.C. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, ving the 
names of owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholders or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 4 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person. 
association or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
<0 stated by him. 

MARVIN B. ECKFORD. Business Mer 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of 


October, 1942. 
PHILIP PAVER, 
Notary Public. New York County 


(My commission expires March 30, 1943) 
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THE URBAN LEAGUE NEWS FRONT 
(Continued from Page 339) 


The workers in a department would not~ the entrance 
of a colored girl who would be assigned a place at a 
bench with the other women employees. In department 
after department this steady infiltration continued ; 
quietly, without explanation, apology or question. 


“A department supervisor of Southern heritage re- 
fused to accept a Negro technician assigned to him, 
in spite of his urgent need for the talents the candi- 
date possessed. He was told to take him or send no 
more requisitions. He took him, and within a month, 
gingerly requested another ‘fine boy’ like the last one 
sent him. 


“Another department supervisor had four Negro 
sweepers in his force of eight or ten. He requisitioned 
two more Negro sweepers like those he had. He was 
informed, ‘No more Negro sweepers; we'll give you 
sweepers but we are not going to make a “Negro job” of 
sweeping in your department. Promote some of the 
Negro sweepers into better jobs, then we'll consider your 
request.” 


“A little more than a year after the first Negro was 
employed, the plant now has more than 500 Negro 
workers, in every department, in many skills, and the 
number is increasing steadily. Negro men and women 
are inspecting and testing highly complex mechanisms ; 
are operating almost every kind of machine; are shar- 
ing every degree of responsibility which their talents per- 
mit. Relationships on all floors and in all departments 
are splendid ; recreational facilities are used freely and 
cooperatively ; cafeterias at rush time reflect the demo- 
cratic pattern of the plant generally.” 


ATLANTA, GA.—The appointment of Robert A. 
Thompson, Jr., a native of Lynchburg, Virginia, as 
vocational secretary for the Atlanta Urban League was 
announced recently by William Y. Bell, Jr., executive 


secretary. 


Mr. Thompson’s duties will consist of opening up 
employment opportunities for Negro workers, conduct- 
ing a program of Workers’ Education, and doing a 
demonstration of Vocational Guidance. He will also as- 
sist in research projects carried on by the League. 


A graduate of Morgan College, with a B.S. Degree 
in 1932, Mr. Thompson attended the Atlanta Workers’ 
Educational School during the summer of 1934, and 
received his M.A. Degree in Economics from Atlanta 
University in 1936. 

Mr. Thompson has held several varied jobs in the 
field of research and employment problems. He was em- 
ployed by the National Re-employment Service for two 
years as an interviewer; has been research assistant for 
several WPA White Collar Surveys and has more recently 
been supervisor of the Atlanta Population Mobility Sur- 
vey and the State, County and Municipal Survey. He is 
also serving as instructor of Statistics and Social Investi- 
gation at the Atlanta University School of Social Work. 
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F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


VOORHEES NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
Denmark, South Carolina 


Junior High School Sixteen units as follows: 
Four in Trades and 12 in Academic subjects 
Splendid location from health angle. Special trade 
certificates granted. Reasonable expense. Voorhees is 
rated by South Carolina and the Southern A 

of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
J. B. BLANTON, Principal. 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


BOJOHN'S HEALTH INSTITUTE (Reg. 
Sehoo!t of Massage and Medical Cymmnastier 
471 Manhattan Avenue New York City, N. Y. 
Treatment Dept. Modernly Equip 
Reducing. Body and Health Building Machines 
Tur s (50c) Free Treatment. 
MOnument 2-4620 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the MA. and MLS. Degree 

Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Intormetion address: 


The Registrar 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accredited College offering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.T.B. 
Address: 
REGISTRAR 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


A “CLASS A” COLLECE FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN WITH THESE DIVISIONS 


ACRICULTURE 


CENERAL STUDIES 

HOME ECONOMICS 

SUMMER and EXTENSION STUDY 
TRADES and INDUSTRIES 


— Courses in 
Aviation — the A — Social Studies — Sciences 
President, Malcolen S. MacLean 


Since 1868 -- EDUCATION FOR LIFE 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 

Two-Year Curriculum leading to 

Master of Secial Works Degree 
Summer Sessions—1942—Ten Weeks 

First Session—June 8-July 11 
Second Session—July 13-August 15 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 

Same credit toward the diploma or 


during the Fall and Winter Session 
also 

SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING PROM WAR NEEDS 

Cooperating with the Atlanta University 

Affiliated Summer School 
For Further Information, Write 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, AM. 
Director 


247 Henry St-eet. SW. Atlanta. Georgia 
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IN THE NIGHT 
(Continued from Page 335) 


That wouldn’t help him. He’s hurt. So he’s go: 
to be tough. He’s got to write the Presdient by 
himself. He’s got to fight this dirty discrimina 
tion. He’s got to learn to fight. It’s his genera- 
tion, Andy, you’ve got to look to. It’s him 
I could help him write it. But he’s not my prob 
lem. He’s not my problem, Andy.” Here hx 
paused and pointed dramatically at the whit: 
man. “He’s your problem, Andy.” He shook 
his head and two tears trickled down his black, 
lit face. “Not mine, Andy—yours!” 


Again a protest burst involuntarily from 
Andy’s reactionary background: “What do you 
want me to do, Cal? I can’t make him white.” 
And quickly he added: “I'll throw some bombs 
if that will help. I'll bomb the shop if you think 
that will get him a job. By God, I'll start the 
revolution if you think—”’ 


“That’s not what you're to do, Andy,” Cal 
replied ; and suddenly, as if his words had re- 
leased them from the spell of emotionalism, both 
Andy and Carol became intellectual again, and 
Carol said: “No, that’s not the way, Andy. 
We're dealing with a nation; the Negro in 
America is a nation; and to solve the problem 
of one Negro is to solve the problem of the en- 
tire Negro nation—but I get so mad... .” 


“Listen,” Cal said. “For three months Sonny 
studied at night preparing for those tests. For 
three months he studied at the N.Y.A. defense 
school. During that time he worked all day and 
went to school at night. He never got enough 
sleep for one day duriag those three months. 
He lost weight. Several times I started to make 
him quit. I couldn't promise him a job; all I 
could do was tell him when he could take the 
test. I didn’t want to take the responsibility. I 
wanted to make him stop. But I didn’t. He 
had to learn, see. He had to learn for himself. 
I could no more tell him to stop than I could 
encourage him to go on. For three months he 
studied night and day. And then he took the 
tests. He passed.” Pausing, he said: “Today 
he received a letter from the plant. It stated that 
his application had been considered and that 
they could not give him any encouragement for 
employment by that aircraft company now or 
at any time in the future.” He raised his gaze 
to look at the youth ia the other room. “And 
now his heart is broken.” 

“What reason did they give?” Andy asked. 
struggling to keep the conversation rational, al- 
though he knew the question would fall in the 
room with the plop of inanity. 
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Cal spread his hands. “You know, Andy.” 
“Before the war the letters used to state that 
they employed only white,” Carol remarked. 

“He’s not my problem. Andy,” Cal said in 
that too-raw voice. “He’s not my problem. 
None of it’s my problem. I’m black. Sure. But 
I can make it. I can revert. I can go raggedy 
and sit in the park. Somebody will have to take 
care of me. I can walk down the street and 
whistle. I can stop in front of a joint where the 
juke box’s playing and cut a step of off-time 
boogie and listen to the white folks say, ‘Look 
at that nigger dance.’ Before I’d work for what 
some of these Negro men have to work for, that’s 
what I'd do. I’d walk the streets and sit in the 
parks and let the country go to hell. I’d knock 
on back doors in Hollywood and Beverly Hills 
and beg white women for a handout. Listen, I 
can make it. Cal can make it. It’s not my 
problem, Andy. It’s yours.” 


“I know that,” Andy admitted. “I know it 
is. And I’m not trying to shirk it. But what 
must I do. Sometimes I want to chuck up my 
job and get a gang of col—or Negro men and 
picket these plants.” 

“That’s not the way,” Carol said. “It’s edu- 
cation for the masses that’s needed first. It’s to 
break down the prejudices.” 


“There’s that gap, Andy,” Cal said. “There’s 
that gap between the races. In the South they’ve 
filled up a lot of it. Starvation did it. The black 
sharecropper said to the white sharecropper, 
‘Look, buddy, what are we fighting each other 
for, we’re both starving; let’s get together and 
fight the man.’ Out here it’s different. Look— 
Sunday you went out swimming. You went 
down to Manhattan beach. You took Sonny 
along. You brought him a swimming suit. . 


You know how that.beach is — reaction- 
ary as Texas. The white people stared. But 
nobody said anything. That’s the difference. 
He came back saying, ‘I sure did have a good 
time, Cal. You know, Andy and Carol are sure 
swell.’ ” 

It was a pleasant thought and for a moment 
they all relaxed quietly in a satisfying feeling of 
progress, of accomplishment. But Andy’s intel- 
lectual insistence for the truth could not desert 
him for long. As if against his will, he pointed 
out: “But in aircraft it’s different.” 


In the exhaustion of their emotions a sudden 
surge of futility overwhelmed them, and they 
withdrew into themselves, cach troubled with 
private thoughts. Then Carol got up and re- 
filled their glasses with wine. The revolution 
had never seemed so far away. 


| ALCORN AGRICULTURAL | 
AND MECHANICAL 
COLLEGE 


ALCORN, MISSISSIPPI 


SERVICE TO YOUTH, THE FARM 
AND HOME SINCE 1871 


Courses leading to Bachelor Degree in Divisions of: | 


Agriculture 
Arts and Sciences including 


Business Administration 
Home Economics 
Mechanic Arts 
Teacher-Education 
Summer Studies 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges. 
For further information write 
THE REGISTRAR 
WM. H. BELL, President 


. 75 Years of Unselfish Service .. . 1942 


‘STORER COLLEGE 


HARPERS FERRY, WEST VIRCINIA 


For catalog and other printed matter write 
Margaret S$. Maxson, Regist. or Pres. Henry T. MeDonaid. 


THE ROBERT H. TERRELL 
LAW SCHOOL 
A Ce-Educational Institution. 
Tenth Year of Service began September 23, 1940 
An approved law school offering a four-year 
evening course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 
Students enrolled from twenty-two states 
and the District of Columbia. 
Por further information address: 
Dean George A. Parker 
1922—13th Street. N. Washington. C. 
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America, offers four years of standard college 
work, leading to the usual degrees. Parallel 
courses in Home Economics and Music are of- 
fered. The new Cook Halli is one of the finest 
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WHEN IN NEW YORK 


Live in one of the finest “Y's in the world 


HARLEM BRANCH Y.M.C.A. 


ACRICULTURE HOME ECONOMICS 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
te Certificates and Diplomas 


a 


Train 
that has been & ly successful in getting jobs 


REGL 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE. 4 ALABAMA 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
1876 


Accredited Liberal Arts College, Granting B.A., B.S., 


expenses. 
Located in the midst of natural beauty. 


Select student body. 

Well trained faculty and teachers. 

A conservative Christian College. 

J. A. COTTON, HARDY LISTON, 
President Dean 
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THE PURPOSE AND FUNCTION OF A 
STATE UNIVERSITY FOR NEGROES 
(Continued from Page 338) 


opportunities and a social life of the highest 
order for all of the students. Too often this is 
left to the students and then faculty members 
lift their eyebrows superciliously in disap- 
proval at the indecorous conduct of students at 
their social affairs. Too often the social calendar 
has little more than fraternity or sorority dances 
on its schedule and the student who belongs to 
neither is often regarded as a social pariah. 
Many personality problems of students can be 
traced to such ostracism. 


The State University for Negroes of which I 
speak will meet this problem in the only way it 
can be met—by providing a general recreational 
and social program for all students. Each dor- 
mitory, I repeat, should be under the supervi- 
sion of a man or woman of broad cultural back- 
ground—such persons will not be found in our 
institutions until the positions are raised to the 
dignity they deserve and adequate salaries are 
provided for them. 

Teas for young women, smokers for young 
men, teas and receptions for young men and 
women, ample opportunities for faculty and 
students to meet socially and to know each other 
outside the classroom should be a part of such 
a social program. 

When proper opportunities for socialization 
are not provided for students, they turn to di- 
versions of a questionable nature: indecorous 
dancing, promiscuous petting in doorways and 
corridors, the frequenting of questionable places 
of amusement. Sometimes sheer boredom leads 
to the pilfering of records from “the juke boxes” 
which furnish their so-called entertainment, or 
to other forms of petty thievery. And this is un- 
derstandable if the college or university is not 


‘ Cymnasium — Swi i Poot— 
Barber Shop—Valet Service 
Rooms—$1.10 and up per da Vy - 
: 
& 180 West 135th Street New York City 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
Ag A College accredited by the Southern Association ol | 
3 Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
with Curricula designed to prepare students to meet 
vi the Vocationai and Social needs of Successful Living. 
aad Courses leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Science 
are offered in the Sehools and Departments 
A in 
? Commercial Dietetics and Special Trade Courses 
fs for Men and Women. 
Approved by the Civil Authority t 
Vocat 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
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doing its job of making life on its campus or in 
its classrooms so attractive and so stimulating 
that no person would have either the time or 
the inclination for the dubious “pleasures” I 
have mentioned. Opportunities should also be 
provided for the hearing of good music, for the 
seeing of works of art, for lectures on the world 
in which we live by men and women of experi- 
ence. It is false economy to cut such a program 
in an effort to save money, for where such a 
program is curtailed, or not provided for, irre- 
parable injury is done the student. 

What is to be the product of such a univer- 
sity? What kind of men and women should a 
State University for Negroes produce? We, I 
believe, have given too little thought to this 
problem. We have left it almost wholly to 
chance. When will our institutions of higher 
learning produce men and women who view 
life realistically and who meet the problems of 
life which we as Negroes face with courage and 
fearlessness? Not until our faculties are made 
up of men and women who will not always ac- 
cept the expedient, who will not let fear of los- 
ing their positions blind them to wrongdoing 
and injustice, who will raise their voices in or- 
ganized protest so that the humblest Negro in 
every state can look toward his State University 
with a mingled feeling of hope and pride. 

Every phase of our lives is affected or will be 
affected by the war with Germany, Italy and 
Japan. The Negro’s role in that war is made 
doubly difficult by a second war which he has 
waged here in America for seventy-seven years 
(if we but count the years since “emancipa- 
tion”) against injustice, discrimination, lack of 
opportunity. Nor can he put aside his efforts 
in that second private war for the “duration” of 
Werld War. No. II. To do so, and there are, I 
regret to say, some Negro mis-leaders who advo- 
cate such an action which if adopted by 13,000,- 
000 Negroes would be the height of stupidity 
and of abysmal ignorance. 

In saying this, I do not for one moment ques- 
tion the loyalty of the Negro. Already more 
have paid with their lives than the censored 
press releases have revealed. The Negro is as 
always ready and eager to do his part but he 
wants to be treated as a man, as a full and equal 
partner in this fight against “the forces of evil 
which are abroad in the world.” How better 
can this be accomplished than by first destroying 
those evils of prejudice and racial animosities at 
home? Mrs. Roosevelt said recently, “The 
American Negro cannot be expected to partici- 
pate whole-heartedly in the war-effort as long 
as we continue to treat him as we do.” 

What role shall the State University for 
Negroes play in this important situation? 


Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
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Are Now on Sale. 
Price $2.75 
The suppiy is limited. Send your order to: 
OPPORTUNITY 
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1133 Broadway New York City 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 


The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 


The University inciudes 


further information 
THE REGISTRAR 
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INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert: owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DURHAM. 
N. C. 
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(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
 Coreducational Institution 
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after the interests of cor- 
NEW YORK CITY 


dence students. 
WEST 118th STREET 
MOn. 3-3493 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 


ACCOUNTANTS 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR 


WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 
APEX SYSTEM 
of Scientitic Beauty Culture 

OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 
in like depends upon your own efforts, you have the 


ability to make an independent living, so here 
COST OF COURSE REA 


SONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


Throughout this nation, 13,000,000 Negroes, 
many of them beset by fears, troubled by doubts, 
benighted by ignorance, look for guidance and 
leadership. Thirteen million voices! Well can 
they say with Milton, 

“The hungry sheep look up 

And are not fed.” ... 


Is the State University for Negroes to be 
sychophantic, to be servile, to be apologetic, or 
is it to be virile, alive, breathing an air of con- 
fidence and courage to men and women who 
perhaps have not dared to hope; is it to be 
self-satisfied, complacent, a place where the very 
air is “thick and fat,” or is it rather to be a 
beacon-light shining through clouds of ignorance 
and prejudice, a clearing house for the free and 
enlightened ideas of free men and women? 

Forums, debates, round-tabie discussions, 
mass meetings, organized protests, letters and 
telegrams to the President, Governors and Con- 
gressmen, study groups to analyze the true 
meaning behind the war of words, the fostering 
and crystallization of intelligent public opinion 
are but a few of the ways we as intelligent men 
and women can meet with equanimity the very 
challenge which being a Negro in the year of 
1942 offers. 


THE NEGRO NURSE 
(Continued from Page 333) 
the Social Service Department is a Negro nurse. 


Southern Nurses Against Jim Crow 
Recently at the biennial meeting of the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association in Chicago, Southern 
nurses joined other delegates in working for the 
removal of barriers against Negro nurses in this 
organization. 


The Delaware State Nurses’ Association has 
recently voted to accept Negro nurses to fill 
professional membership. Since membership in 
the American Nurses’ Association is through a 
state organization, this action will afford Negro 
nurses the opportunity to join the American 
Nurses’ Association. 


Full professional status of the Negro nurse in 
America can only be attained when each in- 
dividual nurse realizes her responsibility. She 
must be willing to face challenges in her com- 
munity and to develop techniques of coopera- 
tion with liberal citizens for unified action. The 
Board of Directors of the National Association 
of Colored Graduate Nurses in cooperation 
with its National Advisory Council is develop- 
ing these techniques and is ready and willing to 
work with local committees in their interest. 
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